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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF EMIGRATION. 


Tue Fortnightly Review for April contained an article on the emi- 
gration of English agricultural labourers. The advantages offered 
them by Canada and the United States were painted in somewhat 
glowing colours. Mr. Curley thinks that New England can absorb 
200,000, and the Middle States 400,000, agricultural labourers, “‘ over 
and above the probable ordinary immigration of next year.” There 
are, moreover, he says, “immense regions of the United States west 


of Pennsylvania ... and the Southern States of the American 
Union” which are “hungry for labour.” A note which prefaces 
the article contains this passage :— 


‘*‘The financial crisis has in no wise permanently injured the condition of the 
labouring classes in America; least of all has it affected the agricultural 
labourer. There has been a very considerable amount of privation in many 
places among mechanics and their unskilled helpers, but it is significant that the 
wages of those retained in employment were not, on the average, reduced as 
much as the prices of necessary articles purchased by them; that, in other 
words, their wages were practically increased; and it is still more significant 
that almost everywhere they have recently insisted on a return to the old 
money wages, or, in practical effect, on a very substantial rise on the former 
prices, and employers have very generally been obliged to compromise with 
them. The number of men wanted in almost all of the emigrant fields 
mentioned in the article is temporarily very considerably reduced, and quite a 
number of emigrants thrown out of work, and not knowing where to find con- 
genial employment again, are returning, homesick or discouraged, to their 
former homes; but nevertheless a hundred thousand unskilled labourers from 
this country, in excess of the usual supply, could be very easily absorbed there 
in the course of this year, with very great advantage to themselves and their 
fellows left behind, if there were proper arrangements to find employment for 
them, and to forward them to the places where they are most wanted.” 


This kind of belief seems to be founded on grave misapprehensions. 
It is my wish to put into condensed form what seem to me to be 
the facts about the condition of labour, agricultural and otherwise, 
in the United States, in order to show the real state of the case. 
My plan does not embrace Canada. Throughout this article the 
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words America and American are to be understood as referring to 
the United States alone. 

It may be well to remark, at the outset, that no substantial proof 
is given by Mr. Curley in support of the belief that the United 
States now has room for any immigrants at all. He says: “ The 
population (of New England) is about 4,000,000 and an immigration, 
over and above the present average, of 200,000 souls could be absorbed 
ina year without bringing wages down to the present Canadian level.” 
He gives a statement of the money-wages now paid in New England 
and Canada, but entirely omits the all-important consideration of 
their relative purchasing power. From his figures it appears that 
first-class farm-servants receive, in Canada £49 4s., and in New 
England £51 18s. 8d. per year. This slight difference is absorbed, 
many times over, by the higher prices of all necessaries of life on 
this side of the border. The constant smuggling from which our 
revenues suffer is proof of the greater cheapness of Oanadian wares. 
It is but a few weeks since a regularly organized company for 
smuggling goods across the border was detected in Chicago, whence 
I write. Such cases are common. It is seldom that an American 
lady returns from a visit to Canada without trying to smuggle 
articles of wearing-apparel through the lines. Our recently nego- 
tiated Reciprocity Treaty with Canada is now being objected to by 
nearly the whole East on the ground that the Eastern markets will 
be deluged with her products, to the exclusion of American goods. 

Mr. Curley offers no farther proof in regard to New England. 
He says: “The four Middle States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware, have a present population of about 10,000,000, 
and could absorb in a single year a labouring population of 400,000 
without any very serious depression of wages.” He states the wages 
of agricultural labourers in this section of the country. The highest 
are £45 1s. 4d. per year. These are £4 2s. 6d., in money, below the 
corresponding rate in Canada. They are very much lower in pur- 
chasing power. I have already quoted the only sentences in which 
he refers to the West and South, and to the alleged effect of the 
crisis of last autumn in raising wages. It will be seen, therefore, that 
there is substantially no evidence to combat. This is no reflection 
upon Mr. Curley’s article, since it was intended to show the ways and 
means of getting English agricultural labourers to this country, rather 
than to prove by facts and figures that they could be comfortably 
settled here. His estimates of the American demand for labour are, : 
however, stated with misleading certainty. To persons studying 
the problem on this side of the Atlantic, the following propositions 
seem true :— 

The conditions that have hitherto greatly favoured immigration 
no longer exist in their full force. — 
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The labour market, especially for agricultural labour, is overstocked. 

The especial disadvantages of American labour more than counter- 
balance its especial advantages. 

English labour is in the main as well off as American labour. 

Capital is an essential for a successful immigrant to the United 
States. 


I. 
Why Immigration has been great hitherto. 


Land has been plentiful and cheap. There isa secret charm in 
the prospect of becoming a landowner. Hence men who could never 
hope in their native countries to hold in their own right an inch of 
ground, have freighted westward-bound vessels with themselves, their 
families, and their hopes. They have made money by the exchange, 
and have remitted large sums to the old home in order to bring out 
relatives and friends. 

Our national recklessness in speculation has hitherto been backed by 
European capital. Money has flowed in from abroad in support of any 
and every scheme. Useless mines have been opened, useless canals 
dug, useless railroads built. The development of great sections of 
the country has been forced. These causes have led to an unnatural 
and spasmodic demand for labour. It has been met by levies from 
Europe. 

The war between the States destroyed half a million men. Their 
places had to be filled. The increase of our own population, lessened 
by the absence of so many men in the field, could not do this. Europe 
was again drawn upon. 

Immigration has hitherto been aided by the different States and by 
the general government. This aid has been direct and indirect ; the 
latter has been the more important. Direct, by the employment of 
salaried agents abroad, by the gift of free passages, by donations 
of land, and in some cases of seeds and tools. Indirect, by the sale 
of public lands to actual settlers at low rates, and by lavish subsidies 
to railroads, manufacturing enterprises, &c. These latter have aided 
the abnormal development already alluded to, a development that, 
of course, created a great demand for labour. Our tariff has been an 
indirect national aid to immigration. By forcing production it has 
given temporary employment to many men at wages which it made 
high in money and low in purchasing power. The apparent value of 
these wages has lured working men hither. 

Finally, the labouring classes have been less hampered by legis- 
lation here than abroad. The promise of political, religious, and 
social freedom has attracted immigration. This is especially trus of 
our German citizens. 

u 2 
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II. 
These Conditions no longer exist in their full force. 


Beyond and above all other objections to the theory that America 
is the working man’s heaven lies a fatal fact in regard to land. The 
limit in space of successful agricultural labour has been reached. The 
war our farmers are waging against our railroads is the political 
recognition of that fact. New York City used to get its grain from 
the Connecticut Valley. As population advanced westward, the 
grain-centre gradually shifted to the Mohawk River Valley. Then 
it travelled to Ohio. It has now reached Illinois and has, perhaps, 
just crossed the Mississippi. 

The cost of transport has fixed, year after year, the limit of agricul- 
ture. Translated into miles of railroad, it has been the radius‘that 
has described the charmed circle within which grain-growing would 
pay, for the price of grain at Liverpool fixes its price at any point in 
this country. The farmer sells his wheat for the Liverpool price, 
less the cost of transport to Liverpool. As that cost increases, then 
his profit decreases. When it reaches a certain point his profit is 
nil, and he must stop producing. It is evident that this point in 
dollars and cents will be reached at a certain distance west of New 
York, since the cost of carriage increases with, though not as, the 
number of miles. Such a point has been reached. The plough has 
struck the invisible but impassable wall which nature has built up 
around our grain fields. The farmers say that they make no money. 
There has been over-production of grain in the north-west. Within 
a year corn has been used as fuel and as food for pigs in Minnesota 
and Iowa. The Nation of July 16 says on this point :— 


‘* When, however, the Government began the policy of offering the public 
lands at low rates to settlers, so as to entice ‘ the pauper labourers of Europe’ 
to this country, and the various states began, with the hearty support of the 
public, to subsidize and otherwise encourage the construction of railroads 
running out into the wilderness, so as to force the settlement of these lands, the 
crisis which we are now witnessing was prepared. This policy was equivalent 
to the offer of a heavy bounty on agricultural products, and it has forced into 


the business of farming in the West an enormous and of course undue propor- 
tion of the labour of the country.” 


Until improved water communications or new means of land carriage 
—by pneumatic tube or otherwise—are furnished, the grain-fields of 
America cannot be moved further west. The “boundless prairies ” 
of which we hear so much, where they do not consist of sand or 
stone or arid stretches on which only the wiry buffalo grass can 
grow, are now useless for agriculture because they are too far from 
a market. The increased demand caused by the famine in India 
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has now swept off the immense surplus stock of grain grown on our 
present area of cultivation, but we cannot expect Hindostan to starve 
every year in order that our agriculturists may live. We can give 
work and food to no more agricultural labourers, and can no longer 
offer really cheap land to would-be buyers from Europe. The west- 
ward way of the course of empire has been a railway. It must here- 
after be something better.' This great fact, while it shows the non- 
existence of one hitherto potent cause of immigration, is especially 
discouraging to those who would have Mr. Arch play Moses and 
write a new exodus in the world’s history. Certainly a country 
overstocked with the products of agriculture can give employment 
to no more agricultural labour. Do Mr. Arch’s followers expect to 
buy farms? Each immigrant must then have money. He must 
have it not only to pay for his land, but to support himself and 
family for a year. He can get no returns from his investment for a — 
twelvemonth ; and then, if the railroads raise freights a few cents,— 
nay, if they keep them at the present figures—he is a ruined man, 
with a.stock of perishable grain on hand which he cannot exchange 
for the commodities he needs. In the face of such facts, what can 
an English agricultural labourer, wholly without capital, depending 
upon charity for his very passage hither, expect to do ? 


Our working classes are not as prosperous as they have been. 
The following three tables, which Mr. David A. Wells appended to 
a speech which he made in England in 1873, will partially sub- 
stantiate this assertion :— 


Taste A.—Showing the Annual Consumption of Twelve Commodities by a Family 
consisting of ''wo Adults and Two Children, and the Cost of the same in 1860 and 
1873 respectively, in the City of New York :— 





Amountof | Amount off 

_ Price i M — 

Articles. sed during rice in one Price im 1898. ey 
Twelve Months 1900. o- 7 expended 


Fresh beef . . .| 250 lbs. 10ic. Ib. | 25°62} dols. 20c. Ib. | 50 dols. 
Mutton ... . - 9c. 9-0 p lSe. » | 16 
Corned beef. . . The. 7°50 12c. 5, | 12 
ett! sive ciated 18c. 12-60 30c. », | 21 
eee Oe. a 3:0 10c. 
Milk . . -| 200 quarts 5c. quart -| 10: 10c. quart 
aamee (roasted) : 20 lbs. 20c. Ib. 4 35c. lb. 
5 a Le ‘15 3 Sto. » | 
A ood rellow 100 ,, 94e. 5, 50 C. 39 
Sugar (god “i es 20 gallons | 50c. gallon | 10- 80c. gal. 
Coal 5 tons | 5°50 dols.ton| 27°50 8 dols. ton 
Rentforthreerooms| 12 months | 5 dols.month| 60-0 12 dols. mth. 














Total forl2months| ... «... eee coe |181°87$dols.| ... ... [847 dols. 


























Increase in price of Commodities in 1873 over that of 1860, 92 per cent. 
(1) It is possible that some readers may have seen in a recent number of the Chicago 
Tribune a demonstration substantially the same as the foregoing. It is proper, there- 


fore, to state that the article on the subject in that paper was written by the author of 
this essay. 
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Taste B.—Showing the Earnings of Eight different Mechanics in the City of New 
York in 1860 and 1873 respectively :— 

















re) . | 1860. 1873. Increase of A 
ceupation. | Per Day Earnings. | Per Day Earnings.) Wages in 1873. 

Cabinet-maker. . . . | 1-75 dols. 2-75 dols. 

a aes ie 275 

Carpenter 3 | Fr ,, a0" 5, 

Painter ......| 12197 » Se 

Shoemaker. . . . ./| 1:50 ,; 2°35, 

M6 ke Oo 2°50 ,, 

NE 50 oe s 4 1:75 ,, 2°65 ,, 

Tin-smith . 1°75 ,, Sie x | 
j ? Fraction over 
| 13°58 dols. 21°75 dols. 60 per cent. 











Taste C.—Showing the Number of Days’ Labour it required the different-named 
Mechanics to procure the Twelve Commodities in Table A. in 1860 and 1873 


























respectively :— 
| Number of Days’ | Number of Days’ | In of Days’ 
: Labour to procure | Labour to ae 
Ocenpation. the 12 Commodities | the 12 Commodities ——a 
in 1960. in 1873. peace 
| Days. Hrs. Days. Hrs. Days. Hrs. 
| Cabinet-makers . . . 103 9h 126 2 22 2 
| Coopers... 2... 110 2 126 2 16 0 
Carpenters . .... 103 92 115 ‘63 11 7 
| Painters.. . « « « . 102 74 115 6 12 9 
| Shoemakers . a ceopsdipsi "F212 147 63 26 4} 
PW Sie ee 109 6 138 8 29 2 
ea a 103 92 130 923 27 0 
| Tin-smiths . . . . .| 103 9f 126 2 22 2% 
ar .| 859 5 1027 33 | 167 8} 
Average depreciation of purchasing power of labour in 1873 to that of 1860, 
193 per cent. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Average Increase of Cost of Twelve Articles in 1873 over that of 1860, 92 per cent. 
Average Increase of Wages of Eight Artisans in 1873 over 1860, 60 per cent. 


Average Increase of Day’s Labour in 1873 to earn the Twelve Necessaries to 1860, 
19% per cent. 


I shall hereafter attempt to prove this point more thoroughly. At 
present I mention it only to show that the immigrant’s ability to 
send back money to prepay the passages of relatives and friends has 
been seriously curtailed. This cause of immigration has therefore, 
in great measure, lost its potency. 

Our national recklessness in speculation hea been somewhat tamed. 
by repeated failures. Our capitalists have tried everything, and 
have lost money in many things. More important than this is the 
fact that European capital is no longer at our beck and call. It has 
grown shy. Our shifting currency, liable to be increased at any 
session of Congress by hundreds of millions of paper promises to 
pay, makes all investments uncertain. Our high tariff, which, when 
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we were living under a full pressure of speculation, swelled some 
branches of manufacture into unhealthy size, has now brought about 
a general prostration. The reaction has come. The trades which 
must use imported raw materials are being crushed. Our tool- 
makers, who must get steel from England or Sweden, once com- 
peted with Englishmen in the English market, and supplied the 
world. The heavy duties on steel, by making their tools unduly 
costly, have gradually narrowed their market to America. Capital 
is being withdrawn from this and other branches of manufacture and 
sent abroad. Congress is for ever tinkering at the tariff. This, 
again, makes investments uncertain. Capital is conservative, and 
shuns risk. Experience is beginning to show that the risk it runs on 
this side of the Atlantic is very great. The hasty and foolish legis- 
lation in the West, which attempts to fix freight and passenger rates 
arbitrarily, has made capital timid. The Legislature of Wisconsin 
evolved out of its inner consciousness, without consulting a single 
railroad man, a complete schedule of freights and fares for the rail- 
ways of that State, and enacted it as a law. The State courts and 
the United States District court have decided that Wisconsin has 
the right to fix railroad rates under a clause in her constitution 
which declares that the Legislature may alter or repeal the charters 
granted by the State to corporations. If this decision is sustained by 
the Supreme Court, next October, every incorporated company in 
nearly every Western State will be at the mercy of Legislatures 
that are often venal and usually stupid. Its charges may be cut 
down until it can pay neither interest on its bonds nor dividends 
on its stock. It is no wonder, then, that investments in the West 
have come to a sharp stop. Things which were half done have been 
left half done. Things which were planned have not been begun. One 
result of the general stagnation is that many railroads have defaulted 
on their interest payments. The New York Daily Bulletin states the 
amount of railway bonds on which the interest is in arrear at 
335,295,668 dols. The fact that the enormous amount of capital 
represented by these bonds is unproductive must keep other capital 
away. The causes enumerated in this paragraph have checked the 
flow of capital to this country. Scarcity of capital implies a dimi- 
nished wage-fund, and hence a diminished demand for labour. 

The places left vacant by the dead of the late war have now been 
filled. The facts given hereafter in regard to the present condition 
of American labour will show this. 

National and State aid to immigration has substantially ceased. 
The reason is partly political, partly scientific. The foreign element 
is assuming undue weight in our politics. It is very clannish, espe- 
cially in cities. At the last municipal election in Chicago, a ticket 
supported by the whole American press of the city and by nearly all 
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the prominent residents of American birth was defeated by the solid 
Irish and German vote. The majority against it was over ten 
thousand. Our Board of Aldermen now consists of seven Germans, 
sixteen Irishmen and sixteen Americans. The Tammany Ring con- 
trolled New York by controlling the foreign vote. Most of its 
magnates were of Irish birth. Facts of this nature have in some 
degree cured us of our once frantic desire to encourage immigration. 
Moreover, its non-political evils are now more clearly seen. Aid to 
it has therefore been largely discontinued. One or two southern 
States are making faint attempts to attract it, but the communities of 
the South have no money to spend in this way now, so that their 
efforts may fairly enough be disregarded. The indirect aid in the 
shape of offering public lands at low rates to actual settlers still con- 
tinues; but the land now on sale cannot, as I have already shown, 
be cultivated at present at a profit. This inducement, therefore, 
though it may still attract, really exists only on paper. The indirect 
aid to immigration given by the lavish subsidies of nation, state, 
county, city, and town to railroads, &c., is given no longer. This 
makes an enormous difference in the demand for labour. The rail- 
way building of the next few years has already been done. <A high 
tariff, an inflated currency, heavy European loans, and these .subsi- 
dies, produced an abnormal development of our railroad system. 
Rolling-mills and car-shops were started to right and left in order 
to meet the unnatural demand for railway material. All this is 
changed. No new roads are being built; no new equipments are 
being bought. The sickly industries fostered by the unhealthy 
demand have shrivelled into their natural nothingness. On May 1, 
630 iron furnaces were out of blast in Pennsylvania alone. The 
number has since increased. The stoppage of the production 
involved in railroad building—a stoppage that throws tens of 
thousands out of employment—is not a matter of a day or a year, 
but of at least two or three years, and probably more. Thus one 
great field of employment is closed for the present. The many 
thousands once at work in it, after competing fiercely with each 
other for retention at greatly reduced wages, press over into other 
spheres of labour and cut down wages there. 

Finally, the political reasons of immigration are fast losing their 
weight, as the working classes of Europe gain political importance. 
Even the Germans are in many respects less fettered by legislation 
at home than here. The Empire knows nothing of the Sunday laws 
and the prohibition laws with which the Republic vexes its citizens. 
The old Puritan spirit of New England has leavened many of our 
Legislatures. We have no State church, but our politics are tainted 
with religion. Sumptuary laws are very common. Until recently 
we have had few enactments against strikes, but this is no longer so. 
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Our legislation favours capital, as a general rule, when it concerns 
questions between master and men. It may safely be asserted, 1 
think, that our working-men are very little, if any, better off from 
a political standpoint than their English fellows. More of them 
have votes, but this is by no means an unmixed advantage. Uni- 
versal suffrage has degraded the ballot. It has put masses of men 
into the hands of wily demagogues, who dupe their victims for their 
own advantage. It is the working-man vote which keeps General 
Butler in Congress. It was the working-man vote which sent Tweed, 
the head of the Tammany Ring, to the New York State Senate after 
his crimes had been exposed. In these cases and in many others the 
ballot in ignorant hands has condoned the grossest offences. Such 
condonation must react harmfully upon the voters. Although the 
idea of gaining the suffrage may allure European labourers to this 
country, it is perhaps an ignis fatuus, alluring but to betray. I am 
aware that much may be said in behalf of the educating power of 
the franchise, but it is noticeable that this argument has been gra- 
dually falling into disuse in the United States, the only nation that 
has fully tested the theory. A truer point of political or social 
superiority is in our comparative freedom from castes. With us 
caste is usually a question of cash. As there is no primogeniture, 
estates are speedily divided. A family rises, sinks, and rises again. 
It is a proverbial saying here that every third generation is alter- 
nately at the top or bottom of the social ladder. The children of 
immigrants have a better chance to get on in the world, provided 
their parents do as well here as at home. But the chances are now 
against this. And if the parents become paupers within a year, 
what are the children to do? Our free-school system is another 
advantage, which may be counted as an incidental cause of immi- 
gration. As yet, it has not produced the evils which extreme 
advocates of the /aisses-faire theory have predicted. On the other 
hand, the city schools are overcrowded. In Chicago, thousands 
of children can find no seats inthem. It appears from these various 
facts that the politico-social reasons for immigration, while they 
have a certain strength, are not as strong as they have been. 
They do not seem sufficiently weighty to counterbalance the dis- 
advantages of immigration. 


III. 
The real Condition of American Labour. 


It is a fair inference from what has already been stated, that 
American labour is now in a bad state. The labour-market is 
overstocked. The fact has shown and shows itself in many ways. 

During last winter, every large city in the north, with the 
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possible exception of St. Louis, of which I cannot speak with certainty, 
was the scene of riotous demonstrations by unemployed labourers, who 
demanded work from the civic authorities. In New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati and Chicago, the city buildings had to be guarded by 
policemen, in order to prevent the mobs of the unemployed from 
attacking them or their occupants. In one or two instances, bakers’ 
shops were sacked. In New York the police dispersed a riotous 
gathering of the unemployed with their clubs. The city made 
tremendous efforts to relieve distress. As a result, men out of work 
flocked there from the whole country. The place swarmed with 
beggars for food and shelter. The return of warm weather some- 
what diminished the amount of pauperism. Yet so many men were 
out of work in Chicago at the time of our last great fire (July 14), 
that the managers of the Relief and Aid Society at once telegraphed 
all over the country, urging working-men not to come here, inas- 
much as the labour-market, despite the extra demand caused by the 
fire, was already overstocked. It was so much overstocked that an 
energetic effort is now (July 25) being made to get the surplus stock 
of men out of the city, in order that they may burden our relief- 
resources no longer. The undue concentration of our population m 
cities is responsible for some of this vast distress, but by no means 
for all. If work were to be had in the country, it would be eagerly 
sought. We are a restless people, ever ready to travel. The 
English agricultural labourer, sticking to the soil on which he was 
born, when a northward journey of a few hours would give him 
employment at higher wages, finds no parallel here. 

The overstock of labour is proved, again, by the fall of wages. 
In March, 1873, skilled carpenters got 3 dols. 50 cents currency, per 
day. In March of this year they were glad to get 1 dol. 50 cents 
This lowest rate did not last long, but wages have not risen to their 
old level. One of Chicago’s two co-operative associations, the co- 
operative carpenters and builders, fixes the pay of its members at 
2 dols. 25 cents per day. None of the carpenters employed by 
contractors get, to my knowledge, more than this. Many of them 
do not get as much. Railway employés, such as switch-men, 
street-watchers, ete., are paid 1 dol. 25 cents now against 2 dols. 
50 cents a year ago. The miners in the Lake Superior iron district 
are now on strike, because their wages are but 1 dol. 30 cents to 
1 dol. 75 cents per day against 2 dols. 25 cents to 2 dols. 75 cents 
last season. The owners threaten to suspend work rather than pay 
acent. more. These are examples of an universal truth. The fact 
is that wages were falling steadily when the crisis of 1873 came 
and forced them down suddenly and greatly. It is a mistake to 
say that they have been restored to their ante-crisis level. There 
have been many strikes to effect that end, but I am aware of no yet 
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ended strike in which the employers have not gained the day, or in 
which a compromise has not been effected at figures materially. below 
the old rates of pay. Mr. Curley seems to regard these strikes as 
signs of a healthy state of business. It is true that strikes are 
sometimes caused by the men’s belief that the master is making 
greater profits than usual. It is also true that they are often caused 
by the pressure of grinding want upon the men. To Americans the 
recent strikes in America seem to belong to the latter category. If 
there were no facts and figures to be given against Mr. Curley’s 
declaration that labour is now better paid than before the crisis, it 
could be met by general argument. When a panic comes, labour 
is the first commodity to lose value. A man cannot keep his day’s 
work on hand. It is a perishable commodity that wanes with each 
moment, and perishes at sunset. He cannot hold on fora rise. He 
must sell it for what he can get. In the midst of a panic, trades- 
unions are powerless. Production is being diminished at any rate. 
A strike merely hastens the process. The demand for labour de- 
creases. Men are thrown out of work. They compete with those 
who are retained. The employer is then emphatically master of the 
situation. He can fix wages to suit himself. He naturally makes 
them low. Again, hired labour is the most natural subject of 
economy. A man pinched for money dismisses his servant, his 
mechanic, his clerk, and either tries to do the work himself or leaves 
it undone. These two causes combine to depress the value of labour 
before that of any other commodity. Other things are sold at a 
sacrifice, but these are usually large stocks of wares for which the 
working-man has little use. He cannot profit by the sacrifice. 
Again, they are sold for ready money. Cash is the motive of the 
sacrifice. The labourer rarely has cash, least of all at crisis times. 
At such a period, a man delays paying his debts as long as he can. 
Unfortunately, it is easier to put off employés than anybody else. 
Their ignorance and their poverty make them ready victims. Too 
ignorant to know their rights, too poor-to pay the costs of bringing 
a suit, they are helpless. The law, should they finally appeal to it, 
is slow. Moreover, the commencement of a suit would be the signal 
for their instant discharge, if they are still at work in the hope of 
future pay. So they wait and suffer. And so American working- 
men have waited long, and suffered bitterly. When the crisis is 
over, men who have been unemployed for months will go to work 
eagerly, when the chance is offered them, no matter how low the 
proffered wages are. A little is better than nothing. 

Re-emigration is significant. The departure of one man who 
has tested the advantages of this delusive Canaan and found 
them wanting, is a stronger proof of the folly of immigration than 
the arrival of ten men who know nothing about the country, is proof 
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of its wisdom. A few days after this article was planned, Chicago 
was placarded with posters, beginning in this style :— 
“There are 200,000 working-men out of employment ! 
‘* There is no chance of better times ahead ! 
‘*Ho! for merry England! 
‘*Ho! for canny Scotland! 


‘‘Ho! for patriot Ireland! . 
‘* Tickets to home can be got at half price, etc., etc.” 


Such advertisements attract attention. The price of passage to 
all English ports has been cut down to the unprecedented rate of 
24 dols. currency, from Chicago, and 15 dols. from New York. Last 
autumn, out of sixty members of the Chicago Branch of the Anglo- 
American Amalgamated Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union, twenty 
went home to England. Six have gone since. One of them had 
been in this country for thirty-two weeks, and had earned just 
80 dols., say 135 guineas, in that time. Two other members of the 
Branch are only waiting until they can pay for their passage to go 
home too. The following extract from the New York Tribune of 
July 11 shows that these are not exceptional cases : 


‘‘Tthas been known for several months to the steamship companies that 
thousands of immigrants were leaving this port for Europe every month. At 
the same time that reports are coming in of an enormous falling-off in the 
numbers of incoming steerage passengers, it is found that outward-bound 
steamers are filled with steerage travellers as never before. Nearly 2,000 
steerage passengers sailed from New York last Saturday for Queenstown, Liver- 
pool, and German ports. This is more than twice the number that would be 
expected from a comparison with the records of former years, and another large 
company will sail to-day. In a single steamer, the Britannic, of the White 
Star Line, more than 400 passengers had engaged passage yesterday at noon. 
The books were then closed, and the company refused to sell any more tickets, 
though 25 dols. was offered for a passage, the nominal price of which was only 
15 dols. On other steamers there is also a large demand for tickets. The class 
of immigrants who are thus filling the outward-bound steamships is similar to 
that which is each day arriving at Castle Garden. 

‘* Since the panic of last September the dearth of employment in every kind 
of labour has proved disastrous to the inexperienced immigrant, and the effects 
are now seen. After struggling as best they can for some means of support 
for a few weeks or months, their money is at length exhausted, and their faces 
are quickly turned to the land of their birth.” 


The carpenters mentioned above have done wisely to go home. 
For many months the reports of the Amalgamated Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Union have shown a striking difference between the state of 
trade in England and here. The report for June, which contains 
the latest published returns from the United States, makes the 
following exhibit:—the 241 branches in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, classify the condition of the craft in their localities as 
follows: “ good,” 55 ; “ steady,” 28 ; “ moderate,” 118 ; “‘ middling,” 
2; “dull,” or “ unsettled,” 19; “ strike,” or ‘lock-out,’ 5. Fourteen 
make no returns. The 14 branches in the United States report a 
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state of trade as follows: “good,” none; “steady,” 1; “ moderate,” 
5; “dull,” or “ unsettled,” 2; “bad,” 5; “very bad,” 1. In the 
British Isles, about one-twelfth of the branches heard from report 
the state of trade as below the average. In the United States, four- 
sevenths so report it. In the former, one-fourth report trade as 
“good ;”? in the latter, none do so. In the former, no branches 
return trade as “ bad ” or “‘ very bad; ” in the latter, three-sevenths 
of the whole so return it. American branches are located at 
Boston, Fall River, Mass., Albany, N. Y., New York City, 
Baltimore, Washington, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, O., Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. A 
person familiar with the geography of this country will see at a 
glance that returns from these thirteen widely scattered cities must 
represent very accurately the state of trade throughout the whole 
country. 

Strikes and lock-outs are very frequent. ach issue of the daily 
press chronicles new ones. The price of coal and iron varies from 
week to week with the disturbances between capital and labour in 
Pennsylvania. The mine-owners there recently forced a strike of 
many thousands of working men. ° They justified it by the published 
statement that there were so many men at work that a few months’ 
labour overstocked the market. They could not afford to keep them 
employed throughout the year. Labour disturbances are general. 
The whole country is suffering from them. The frequent riots of the 
unemployed, the incendiary harangues that fill the halls of our large 
cities on Sundays, the formation of working-men’s political parties 
for the avowed purpose of making the State furnish employment to 
all who may ask for it, the fierce preaching of the Commune, its 
open organization in New York and Chicago, the removal of the 
International headquarters from Europe to New York,—these are 
all signs of the vast dissatisfaction that pervades the country, a 
dissatisfaction that springs from the fact that the hands ready 
to work are far more than enough to perform the work that is to 


be done. 
IV. 


The especial Disadvantages of American Labour more than counter- 
balance its especial Advantages. 


A high tariff robs American labour. It swells the price of 
almost everything the working-man buys. In return, it sometimes 
provides him with work for a short time in the manufactories started 
to meet the unhealthy demand it fosters. But the time is very 
short. The inevitable.reaction comes. Crash go the manufactories. 
Out goes the working man. The tariff bears especially hard upon 
our agriculturists. It taxes them on everything, and gives them 
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nothing. The high railroad freights of which they complain are 
largely the result of the high tariff. It has swollen the cost of rails 
and rolling-stock by fifty or sixty per cent. The interest on the 
increased cost must be paid by increased rates of freight. 

A fluctuating currency plunders labour. When gold falls, wages 
are usually the first to fall with it. When it rises, wages are 
usually the last to rise. They generally rise less and fall more than 
the prices of commodities other than labour. Thus every great 
fluctuation, up or down, is‘an evil to the working man. Moreover, 
when a currency fluctuates, every trader must charge the gold price 
of his goods, plus a profit, plus an insurance to cover the possible 
future depreciation of the money in which he is paid. Suppose an 
article costs him 1 dol., gold. Put his profit at ten per cent. 
When gold is at ten per cent. premium, he cannot afford to sell the 
article at 1 dol. 21 cents currency, which is their paper equivalent 
of 1 dol. 10 cents gold. For in a day or an hour gold may be 
at twenty-five per cent. premium. Then his 1 dol. 21 cents will 
represent only about 97 cents, and he has lost. He charges 
something more than 1 dol. 21 cents in order to cover this risk. 
As every dealer exacts this insurance, its gross amount grows greater 
as the thing sold passes through more hands. The working-man 
generally buys of the last of a long line of traders, and so finally 
pays the insurance charged by the whole line. 

The shyness of capital, and the monopolization of land up to the 
agricultural limit, are two evils from which American labour has 
just begun to suffer. They have been already discussed. 

There is practically no Co-operation in America, save among the 
farmers. The great secret societies which bind the latter together, 
provided some excellent facilities for distributive co-operation, but 
they are now struggling for political rather than economic advan- 
tages. Thus the greatest of all helps to labour has no substantial 
existence here. American working-men have not the spirit of 
association. The feeling of individual sovereignty which our insti- 
tutions create is hostile to union. Frantic jealousy is the bane of 
our few co-operative societies. The men, who elect one of themselves 
manager or superintendent, cannot bear that he, their creature, 
should give them orders. They refuse to obey, and the society goes 
to the dogs. I sketch from reality. Again, our national restlessness 
prevents men from knowing and proving each other through many ~ 
years, as the first English co-operators did. For this reason they do 
not readily trust each other. The prevalence of defaleation in 
America militates against co-operative organizations by creating 
another cause of distrust. Their own members are very loth to lend 
them capital. Co-operation, in the mild shape of mutual benefit clubs, 
does not thrive here. The American branches of the Amalgamated 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union are supported by English money. The 
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one in Chicago has been in operation for three and a half years. It 
is well known. It numbers among its members one solitary native 
American. He declines to join the Co-operative Carpenters’ Asso- 
ciation that has sprung from it, There is one co-operative store in 
Chicago. It is an abstinence concern, where a man must take the 
pledge in order to buy a box of matches. This state of things holds 
good everywhere outside of Massachusetts. Co-operation is lifeless. 
The working-man who comes to this country must make up his 
mind to lose the priceless good that this great idea is working on 
English soil. 

In the South, which is said to be “hungry for labour,’’ labour 
is despised. The traditions of slavery make it ignoble. Most of the 
Southern States are ruined by misgovernment. Taxes are enormous, 
often greater than the returns of property. Capital scarcely exists. 
Virginia is probably very much better off than any other Southern 
State, yet a correspondent of the Philadelphia Industrial Bulletin 
sketches the state of things there in this way :— 

‘‘T would like also to make some remarks concerning the working-men in 
Virginia, who are now suffering greatly for the want of work and money. The 
fact is, so far as I can learn, that it is not just in one locality, but in many, that 
the working people are living in a frightful condition, as labour has been sus- 
pended almost ever since last September, and of course it leaves the poorer 
class of labourers almost on the eve of starvation. I have received letters from 
reliable labouring men of that State, who inform me that in different parts of 
their State, namely, the Shenandoah Valley and east of the Ridge, on the 
James River, hundreds of people are, in a measure, reduced to pauperism, and 
as there is no other employment but farm labour, it renders the times there 
almost intolerable, and the farmers still make their cry ‘no money.’ Now 
labourers are making no progress whatever in these localities.” 

Immigrants are wanted at the South, as the recent South Carolina 
Tax Payers’ Convention frankly confessed, for their votes. They 
are hoped for as the means of overcoming the negro majorities. 
They are looked upon as voting cattle. Impoverished soil, beggared 
communities, social anarchy, grinding taxation, a conflict of races, a 
scorn of manual toil—these, the features of our unhappy South, do 
not furnish an inviting field to the English working-man. 

There are but few advantages to counterbalance these peculiar 
evils of American labour. The immigrant will have somewhat more 
political power here than at home. This is not an unmixed good, 
and may be a positive evil. He will have much religious freedom. 
In cases of persecution, this has great weight. His children will 
have better chances to rise, provided he himself does as well here as 
at home. It is an important proviso. He can more easily become 
a landowner. This has now become a valueless privilege, unless, 
indeed, the new comer is a member of a colony. 

This is, I think, a just balance-sheet. It seems to sustain the 
heading of this section. In drawing it up, I have certainly had no 
desire to decry my country. America is very dear to Americans. 
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We think the Republic is solving one of the greatest of all 
problems, but we believe that there are too many factors to that 
problem now, and we, therefore, in all honesty, oppose, for our sake 
and their sake, the coming of more. 


ws 
The relative Comfort of English and American Working-men. 


This is a very difficult point to settle. I shall not discuss it at 
any great length, because it is almost impossible to get any fair 
standard of comparison, and because many of the facts already 
given bear upon it. American working-men are supposed to have 
better homes than their English brethren. If so, the superiority 
will be most clearly shown in the homes of the Massachusetts’ poor, 
who, as Mr. Curley says, get higher wages than their fellows in the 
other Eastern States. Massachusetts is the state of statistics. She 
has boards of every conceivable sort. Among them is the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. Its report for 1874 says (pp. 32, 33, 34, 35) :— 


‘‘Tt is safe to say that in the homes of nearly all representatives of unskilled 
labour, and in those of a large per centage of the better orders of working-men, 
there exist numerous agencies by which the inmates of these homes are made 
more immoral, less healthful, and poorer than they ought to be, which can be, 
in whole or in part, prevented or removed. These agencies are (1) the character 
of the buildings occupied, which are often converted into tenements from other 
uses, old, dilapidated, ill-situated, ill-ventilated, and low studded; (2) the crowded 
condition of these buildings, into which human beings are packed as closely as 
possible, without regard to decency, the supply of air or water, with little 
light or sun, ill-supplied with sewerage or privy accommodations, and regard- 
less of cleanliness or order ; (3) the foul and destructive state of privies, sink- 
drains, sewers, cesspools, cellars, garbage-tubs and yards, to say nothing of the 
neglected and filthy condition of stairs and passage-ways, and of the rooms 
themselves. . . . That the homes of the generality of the lower grades of labour- 
ing men, and of not a few skilled artisans, are as described, the following details 
of inspection prove: . .. In one place a section of an old tavern, with its 
ill-lighted, unventilated, low-ceiled rooms, exists . . . crowded with tenants 
of various nationalities (among whom one was a carpenter, one a tool-grinder, 
and one a tanner), dirty, dingy, and damp, its cellar afloat much of the time, 
the fences broken down, a pig-pen and a hen-coop in the yard, the wretched 
condition of its single privy being apparent from the street, and loose pigs and 
goats running at will through both house and yard. ... In nearly all these 
the location is low and damp, in one case being the edge of a salt marsh, one 
corner of the building having sunk into the mud, an unusually high tide 
flowing in upon the floor. . . . Ina single building in the town of > 
32 feet long, 20 feet wide, three stories high, with attics, there habitually 
exist thirty-nine people of all ages. For their use there is one pump and one 
privy, within 20 feet of each other, with the several sink-spouts discharging 
upon the ground near by. The windows are without weights, and the upper 
sashes are immovable. No other provision is made for fresh air. Scores of 
similar over-crowded and uncleanly tenements exist and could be cited... . 
It is well attested that there commonly exist, in connection with the homes of 
the labouring classes everywhere, filthy and insufficient privies, with overflowing 
vaults, unhinged doors, and rotten floors; cesspools, sink-drains, and sewers 
broken or sureharged, the foul discharges permeating the soil in the immediate 
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vicinity of wells and cisterns; cellars, where dampness and decay are doing a 
constant work of death, and yet are often inhabited; enclosures made pesti- 
lential by the causes mentioned and pig-pens and garbage tub;; while stairs 
and passage-ways are carpeted and draped with dirt of every nature... . 
(The State Board of Health) cites the following among scores of similar cases, 
and we give it as a well-described specimen of its class :—‘ Harrington’s 
Block. The windows of the bedrooms of half the house were closely against 
the dead-wall of the house next adjacent, and there was no chance for light or 
air. The sink-drain emptied its contents on the ground directly under these 
windows, and the stench therefrom was represented to be intolerable, sometimes 
compelling the closure of the windows. The cesspool, into which the drain 
should have led, was full. The vaults in the yard adjoining were full, and 
their contents had overflowed the wall and poured out on the ground ; the privy’s 
condition was in full harmony. Many of the families in the block took 
boarders, crowding the sleeping-rooms to their utmost capacity.’ ” 


These facts are as bad as the grammar in which they are 
expressed. The following table of average retail prices in 1872 is 
selected from the schedule given on pages 166 and 167 of this same 
report :— 


Townsin Man- saints 
Boston. Wamaclasts: chester, Birminghm. Sheffielé 


Dols. Dols. Dols. Dols. Dols. 
Barrel of flour, wheat, superfine . 950 12> 8°72 9°56 882 
Pound of beef, fresh, roasting piece . °18 20 *242 234 
» pork, corned and salted . 10 12 "18 “163 
Bushel of potatoes, old . - 1:05 ‘ 1°35 1°35 
Dozen of eggs . . ; . - 30 7 *25% *224 
Pound of tea, Oolong or good black . °63 75 ‘ “67 
» coffee, Rio, roasted . . 40 “45 * 403 
ee sugar, good, brown . . 094 ’ “OS 09 
Ton of fuel, coal . P 3 . 8°50 , ; 4°91 
Pair of boots, men’s heavy . ‘ . 3°625 . , 3-81 
Week’s rent, four-roomed tenements 4°96 1°85 : 1:13 
oy six id ee 6°58 3°12 
Board for working-men . , . 6 5°25 
a women infactories  . . 4°25 3:25 2°16 


The standard of value used in this table is the United States’ paper 
dollar of 1872. To these figures I may add extracts from a letter 
written to the Chicago Tribune, last winter, by a somewhat pre- 
judiced Yorkshireman living near Chicago :— 


‘The nominally high wages of American artisans are a glaring sham when 
contrasted with the ‘purchasing power of a dollar’ in the two countries. 
A dollar in Chicago is only equal in purchasing power to 33 cents in Yorkshire, 
when expended in rent, clothing, and provisions. The Yorkshire working- 
man can buy American flour, cheese, and pork as cheap by retail in Free- 
Trade Yorkshire as in Protective Chicago, and American sewing-machines and 
reapers at half the price paid here. The following prices for labour are for the 
year 1872:—American moulder, from 2 dols. 50 cents to 3 dols. 25 cents per 
day; Yorkshire do., 5s. 6d. per day, equal to 1 dol. 40 cents. American 
blacksmith, from 2 dols. 50 cents to 3 dols. 25 cents per day; Yorkshire do., 
5s. 6d. per day. American machinist, from 2 dols. 50 cents to 3 dols. per day; 
Yorkshire mechanic, 5s. 3d. per day. American carpenter, 2 dols. 25 cents to 
2 dols. 75 cents per day; Yorkshire joiner, 5s. 6d. per day. The plucky, 
manly, outspoken Yorkshireman works nine hours per day, against the reticent, 
airy Chicagoan’s ten hours a day. 
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‘* House-rent is seven times dearer than in Yorkshire, being paid in advance 
on taking possession, 18 dols. per month, equal to £3 15s. In Yorkshire, 
same cubic feet, 11s. per month, equal to 2 dols. 75 cents. The interest of rent 
paid in advance for twelve successive months, at 12 per cent., is 12 dols. 06 cents. 
The houses here are not furnished with fire-grates, oven, and boiler, which 
compels the tenant to buy a cooking-stove at from 20 dols. to 35 dols., and a 
room-stove at from 10-dols. to 15 dols. American beef, 18 cents; Yorkshire 
beef, 24 cents per pound. In contrast, the American is coarse-grained, not 
juicy, tough, fibrous. Milk, 7 cents a quart,—three gills in Yorkshire being 
fully equal to a quart measure here; against 6 cents for a Yorkshire quart. A 
glass of beer, 5 cents; against 2 cents. Potatoes, 35 cents a peck, weighing 
14 pounds; against 25 cents. Sugar, 13 cents per pound; against 11 cents. 
Tea, 1 dol. 25 cents.; against 84 cents. Woollen-cloth garments bespoke, 
blankets, flannels, drawers, stockings, mufflers, neckties, handkerchiefs, um- 
brellas, gloves, knives, forks, spoons, razors, are three to four times dearer 
here. Earthenware over three times dearer, six large coffee-cups and plates, 
1 dol. 90 cents against 55 cents. I furnished the tops of Yorkshire boots, got 
them fronted and double-soled for 11 dols.; against 4 dols. 50 cents. A 
Leghorn hat which cost in Manchester 25 cents I paid 1 dol. 25 cents for 
cleaning here. Steel pens four times dearer. Gas, 4 dols. 25 cents a thousand ; 
against 90 cents. Hair-cutting, 25 cents; against 4 cents. Shaving, 15 cents; 
against 2 cents. Matches per box, 5 cents; against 1 cent. Daily newspaper, 
5 cents; against 2 cents. Climate temperate and damp in Yorkshire ; against 
extreme heat in summer and extreme cold in winter, accompanied with sudden 
changes from heat to cold, and vice versd. 

‘For the past ten years, under free trade, constant employment has been 
furnished to the working-man at all trades, and for the past three years, nine 
hours per day ; against no employment in winter in most trades, and fluctuat- 
ing employment in summer, and ten hours per day. . . . Public baths; against 
no public baths. Church tea parties, 24 cents; against 50 cents. Lectures on 
history, travel, and eminent men at 6 cents. Co-operation; against no co- 
operative societies. Mechanics’ Institutes, male and female; against none. 
Working-men’s Conservative Associations supply their rooms with periodicals. 
newspapers, and billiard-tables for six evenings of the week. Liberal Clubs 
provide the same accommodation to Liberal working-men. A few employers 
provide a large breakfast and dining-room for their workmen, supplying them 
with bread for 2 cents and a cup of tea or coffee for 2 cents, heating the dinners 
free of expense. Some employers give their workmen and wives a railway 
trip once a year to the sea-shore, a distance of from fifty to seventy miles, and 
a gift of 50 cents each for the expenses of the journey ; whilst other employers 
fraternise with their workmen over a free annual dinner. All things con- 


sidered, a working-man will realise more money with more comfort in York- 
shire than in Chicago.” 


A skilled carpenter, born and trained in England, an American 
citizen of a few years’ standing, has prepared, at my request, a short 
paper on “ Work in America and England.” Some of its statements 
come under the heading of the especial disadvantages of American 
labour rather than in this section, but I prefer to insert the whole 


paper here. Its wording has been very slightly altered in two or 
three places :— 


“‘Number of hours worked per week in England, 51; in some English 
cities, 54 ; in America, 60. In England work ceases at twelye and sometimes 
at one o’clock on Saturday. Here it ceases at six. There, wages are paid 
every Saturday. Here they are paid from time to time, when the employer 
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feels like it, sometimes not till a big job is finished. In England a man, when 
discharged, has to be paid his wages then and there. Here, men are 
always discharged on Saturday and then have to lose time to go and fetch their 
money on Monday. In England we work by the hour system, while here we 
work by the day. This makes a great difference. If a man has to leave work 
there, he loses an hour or perhaps only half an hour. Here, he is docked for 
at least a quarter of aday. In America such a thing as grinding-money or 
giving a man two hours’ notice to grind his tools is unknown and even 
unthought of. No carpenters’ labourers are employed in this country. A 
carpenter is expected to do what he and a labourer would do:in England. 
There, in suing for wages we get them atonce. Here, we get them when we 
can. In all probability we get them within twelve months, that is, if it is a 
very clear case. And then it is nearly all swallowed up in costs and in attend- 
ing for several days at the courts waiting for the case to be tried. Whereas in 
England we have all the costs allowed and paid. A steady job is a very rare 
thing here. One that lasts a week is an exception. Good mechanics are not 
appreciated here, for work is generally done very slovenly. Here, a man has 
to be at his job with tools in his hand at the time to commence work in the 
morning, no matter how far from the centre of the city or from the shop. If 
itis a distance of six miles, it does not matter. He has to work his ten hours. 
In England, men have an allowance for the time of getting to work when it is 
a long distance off. In working on buildings, work in America is very 
unsteady. We often have to stop our work. First we have to stop for a day 
for the bricklayers, then work four more days, then stop two more. Then in 
plastering we often have to stop for a week atatime. In the winter we have 
to work eight hours a day, that is, while we do work, and wages are always 
cut down in the winter.” 


The statements made in this section are of course not conclusive 
proof. They may, nevertheless, serve to show that the American 
working-man is not as much better off than his English fellow, as the 
latter has been led to believe. And the latter, too, should remember 
this additional fact: When there is a glut in the labour-market, the 
struggle for employment resolves itself into the survival of the 
fittest, and the fittest are those who are here already. Freshly 
imported men rarely get the wages paid to their brothers who have 
been here three or four years. They do not know the peculiar ways 
of their craft in America. An extreme instance of this can be readily 
given. A contractor, who is now putting up a block of buildings in 
Chicago, employs a number of skilled bricklayers who have just 
arrived from Germany, and*some other Germans who came here 
some years since. He pays the former just half the wages of the 
latter, and yet finds their labour, so he says, only half as profitable. 
The Americanized German uses a single tool, the trowel, to put the 
brick in the wall, pound it into place, and break it, when need is, 
into pieces. The recent immigrant requires a separate utensil for 
each of the three tasks. Hence slower work. This is, as I have 
said, an extreme case. But it shadows an almost universal truth. 
The last man over is the least likely to find work. The immigrant 
of to-day, therefore, runs the risk of not even attaining the scanty 
comfort which the American working-man enjoys. 


x 2 
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VI. 
How to emigrate to America successfully. 


I am indebted to Mr. E. Vansittart Neale for the suggestion that 
a colony of immigrants might succeed where one of its members 
would fail. Inquiry and investigation have convinced me that 
colonisation is still practicable. It requires, however, very great 
caution. It is almost indispensable that some one should previously 
spy out the land. He must be a judge of land, and he must see 
the site he prefers at different seasons. If the latter precaution is 
neglected, the colony may find itself encamped by a raging torrent 
for a few months, and by a sand-bed for the rest of the year. 
Care must be taken to prevent fraud in the title. Poor men 
have been systematically robbed for many years by the issue 
of forged patents to western lands. If all such dangers are 
shunned, the work is still only half begun. The colony must 
consist of men of all trades. At present, it should have 
no more agriculturists than it can itself employ. It must 
have capital, and a good deal of it—-enough to transfer its 
members from Europe to the West, to buy the land chosen 
by the scout, to fence it in, to build upon it, to cultivate it, 
and to supply the needed furniture, tools, animals, &c. It is evident 
that no swarm of agricultural labourers can form a colony—nay, that 
no collection of very poor men, however diversified their trades may 
be, can form one. Money must be had. Some flourishing colonies 
exist in the far West. Greeley, named after the late Horace 
Greeley, is a notable instance. It was founded by a number of 
Eastern men, chiefly New Englanders, none of whom were without 
some capital. The land was chosen by a committee sent out in 
advance. A code of rules for the government of the new community 
was drawn up. Special terms of transport were made with the rail- 
roads. The town now looks somewhat like a New England village 
which has been whisked a couple of thousand miles to the West. It 
thrives steadily. Some forty thousand Prussian Mennonites are just 
about to colonise a great tract of our West. They bring much 
money with them. The Mormon settlements are examples of 
organized colonisation aided by religious enthusiasm. A colony can 
succeed now; a single man cannot. The latter may live on the 
money he brings from home, but not on the money he can earn here. 
The judgment of the vast majority of Americans who have studied 
this question may, I think, be summed up thus: 

Save under very exceptional circumstances, chief among which is 
the possession of considerable capital, the working-man who comes to 
the United States now, comes to sure and speedy pauperism. 


ALFRED BisHop Mason. 











A NOVELTY IN FRENCH FICTION.' 


Two men of letters were once presented to George III., who, after 
graciously receiving them with the assurance that he was pleased 
to meet such remarkable men, added in a whisper to the chamber- 
lain at his side, ‘‘ They are remarkable men, I suppose, are they 
not?” In the present overcrowded state of the book-world, our 
reigning monarch, the Public, has much need of similar confidential 
information as to the character of the literary novelties daily 
presented to his Majesty’s notice; and perhaps the most useful 
function which periodical criticism can now perform is simply to 
call public attention to those new books which deserve it. Such a 
book is the one before us. It is in many respects, and from many 
points of view, a remarkable book. But it is especially remarkable 
when considered in reference to the nationality and previous literary 
productions of its author. It is now many years since Count 
Gobineau was first known to studious readers as the young writer of 
an ingenious and learned work upon “ Human Races.” His sub- 
sequent contributions to literature have been received with alternate 
favour and disfavour by the select public to which they are 
addressed. He is the author of a treatise upon the interpretation of 
cuneiform texts, which is, naturally, rejected by orientalists of 
established reputation, for it denies the historical charagter assigned 
by all of them to those texts. His interesting work upon the 
religions and philosophies of Central Asia, is, however, recognised 
by the same authorities as a valuable contribution to their knowledge 
of Eastern thought. Not the least curious and elaborate of his 
writings is a history of Persia, written entirely from oriental sources. 
He is also the author of some metaphysical tracts, written in 
German (for the Count is an accomplished linguist), of a volume of 
poems, a medieval novel, and a series of short tales illustrative of 
life and manners in some of those countries where the author has 
been. officially resident as the diplomatic representative of his own. 
The present book is a romance. It cannot be called a novel, and 
must not be regarded asa novel. ‘It belongs to that class of composi- 
tions of which “‘ Wilhelm Meister ” is the greatest. It gives plastic 
form to the impressions made upon its author’s mind by the social 
and political aspects of his age. He is a cosmopolitan and highly 
cultivated Frenchman, with a long experience of official life, and 
uncommon faculties, as well as opportunities, for the comparative 


(1) “Les Pléiades,” par le Comte de Gobineau. Stockholm: Jos. {Miller & Cie. 
Paris: E. Plon & Cie. 1874. 
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study of character in his own and other countries. The book itself 
is published subsequent to events which must have profoundly 
impressed the mind of every thoughtful Frenchman ; and therefore 
in so far as it reveals to us the impressions of such a mind, it 
deserves, and will reward, attention. 

But it is, first of all, as a-work of art that I wish to speak of this 
book. The perusal of it has left me wondering how it happens that 
the genius of its author has so long been diverted from a form 
wherein it finds such effective expression. Count Gobineau’s 
erudition is, here, always apparent, but never obtrusive. He writes 
in the style of a man of the world who is not only “well-read,” 
but also “ well-bred.” As a diplomatist he must have been a keen 
observer of mankind. As a story-teller, he somewhat resembles 
Balzac, who was less a novelist than a psychologist. For Balzac 
studied human sensations scientifically, and explained their mysteries 
by a method which artfully substituted for the human heart an 
analogous creation of his own. 

“The Pleiades” is a study of character, not made in animé 
vili. It constructs certain {types which ideally combine qualities, 
not perhaps combined in any living individual, but certainly 
common to the life of the whole species. Such a licence is incon- 
testably legitimate to the poet; but his legitimate exercise of 
it is subject to stringent conditions. The logic of the imagination 
is as severe as that of the reason. The poet presents to us the world 
in its ideal proportions ; but, in so doing, he must preserve the ideal 
harmony of such proportions. So long as he does this, his abstrac- 
tions are as strictly true as those of the mathematician, which have 
no material counterparts. They only cease to be true when they 
present incongruous images to the imagination. The ideal artist 
must not marry the brows of Jove to the lips of the Hermaphrodite, 
nor set the head of Phebus on the shoulders of Hercules. This is a 
danger from which the writers of vulgar fiction are exempt. Count 
Gobineau has not entirely escaped it. But it would be ungracious 
to dwell upon occasional failures in so high an order of effort. It 
behoves us to consider the method, in reference only to the purpose, 
of this singular fiction, which enunciates truths, if it does not always 
embody truth. Here, in short, is a microscopic study of considerable 
interest. But it is the optic, rather than the object, that is in- 
teresting. 

An analogous case in the history of microscopy itself will serve 
to explain what I mean. The microscope, in point of fact, solves 
none of the problems of life, but it helps us to examine them. It 
teaches us to see. The eye is trained and instructed by the lens; 
and this constitutes the great service rendered by microscopy to 
science. The so-called infinitely little has its limitations, like the- 
infinitely great. Space and boundary are ideas which mutually 
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command each other. The shells of certain molluscs, invisible to 
the naked eye, are so finely striated that to discern the disposition of 

their delicate striz is the ne plus ultra of a good microscope. Nature 

seems to have gone no further in miniature-painting. Yet Mr. 

Norbet (a Breslau optician, I believe) succeeded in inventing a 

mechanism which enabled him to engrave upon glass with fluor- 

spar strokes finer and more serrated than the strie of the minutest 

navicula. The space between any two of these strokes does not 

exceed the ten-millionth part of a line. Strokes have actually been 

thus engraved by Mr. Norbet which could not be detected by the 

highest powers of his best microscopes; and an Englishman (Mr. 

Peters) has carried this miniature-engraving to a still greater minute- 
ness. But all objects, whether artificial or natural, which can only 
be made visible by the highest dissolvant power of the microscope, 
are called test objects; the best tests being the artificial. Now, 
Count Gobineau has constructed, in the form of a romance, a mag- 
nificent psychologic microscope, and he exhibits its dissolvant powers 
by means of a series of artificial test-oljects. His Theodores and 
Candeuils, his Tonskas and Auroras, are neither diatoms nor navi- 
culz, but systems of microscopic -lines engraved with rare skill on 
the slides of his instrument; and the high and uncommon powers of 
that instrument are admirably displayed in the analysis of them. 

The story opens with a felicitous fancy, the meeting of “ The 
Three Calenders ;” and, if the book contained only the pages in 
which the underlying idea of this fancy is developed and explained 
by the first Calender, Wilfred Nore, it should suffice for a durable 
monument of its author’s genius. A literature, free!from accident, 
would not willingly lose possession of such excellent writing. 

Three young men, previously unknown to each other, meet in the 
course of their respective travels at Airolo. One is a Frenchman, 
the other an Englishman, the third a German. They are the 
“Three Calenders, sons of kings;” and the story of each Calender 
is very naturally and pleasantly introduced by a friendly discussion 
between them, in which each sets forth and defends his own way of 
looking at life. These three representatives of different nationalities 
are brought together again at a small German court, and their 
separate antecedents and characters are then woven into a single 
thread of destiny. 

But why Calenders? and why is this book called “The Pleiades” ? 
Let its characters explain. 


‘* Nore continued gravely :— 

***We are three Calenders, sons of kings. You will sensibly disoblige me 
by doubting this truth. That we are also blind of one eye, the right eye, is 
unhappily incontestable. My fear is, lest we become completely blind: and this 
we cannot be sure about till towards the close of our existence; on condition, 
even then, that in the meanwhile we acquire that critical sense with which at 
present I perceive that you are as ill furnished as I am.’ 
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‘“**T admit your apologue,’ said Laudon. ‘I only know too well how much 
Iam in want of my right eye. But as to being a king’s son, that is another 
matter: I see no signs of it.’ 

“«« That,’ replied Nore with vivacity, ‘is because you only examine the 
question from one side, which is also the most insignificant side of it. But be 
pleased to descend with me to the bottom of things. When the Arabian story- 
teller makes his hero begin with the sacramental words, ‘‘ I am a king's son,” it 
happens not once in a hundred times that the personage thus presented to us 
is, in external appearance, anything but a poor devil much misused by fortune. 
*Tis either a dervish or a shipwrecked sailor half dead of hunger; often, as in 
the present case, maimed ; and never, never, whether things turn out well or ill 
with him, do we get a glimpse of the unknown majesty from which he claims 
birth. Why, then, from your point of view, should this fellow be suffered to 
call himself a king’s son? Since the declaration is confirmed by no appearance 
of royal heritage ; no palace, nor pompous gardens planted with giant rose-trees 
and platanes; neither carpets of Khorassan nor cracklin vases from China, 
nor horses harnessed with gold and turquoise, nor harems peopled with fair 
Mingrelians; nor, in short, anything which, in the eyes of the crowd, can conse- 
crate, or render enviable, the fact of being the direct issue of a reigning 
sovereign. It is because by pronouncing the magic words, ‘‘ J am a king’s eon,” 
the narrator at the outset, and without need of explanation, establishes the 
fact that he is gifted with particular and precious qualities, by virtue of which 
he naturally rises above the vulgar. ‘‘I am the sonof a king,” by no means 
signifies, ‘My father is not a merchant, a soldier, a writer, an artist, a banker, 
a tinker, or a station-master.’ Who cares a brass farthing about the father of 
a man in whom the audience is interested for the sufficient reason that he is 
himself? The magic words signify, ‘‘I am of a bold and generous tempera- 
ment, uninfluenced by the motives of common natures. My tastes are not 
those of the fashion. I feel and think of my own accord, and neither love nor 
hate according as the newspapers prescribe. My independence of mind and 
complete freedom of opinion are the inalienable privileges of my noble origin. 
Heaven bestowed them on me in my cradle, in the same manner as the sons of 
France received the blue ribbon of the Saint Esprit ; and as long as I live I 
shallkeep them. Finally, for ’tis the logical consequence of these premisses, I 
derive no happiness from what contents the plebs, and, among the precious 
things which Heaven has placed within the reach of man, I seek treasures 
unlike those which the crowd is raving of. Whence, then, these many end 
marked distincticns whereby I am so effectively separated from those around 
me that assuredly they feel J am a stranger, and regard me with but 
mediocre good will ? Obviously I derive them from the fact that I am a king’s 
son; for inherited royalty alone can thus place its possessor outside of, and 
above, the bulk of subordinate beings, subjects, slaves.” ’ 

*«*T understand you,” said Lanze, ‘and what you say is truer than you 
suppose. To be a king’s son is something wholly different from being a 
king. A king! Mon Dieu ! a king is for the most part a reminiscence, an ideal. 
Rarely in a human being clothed with this title can one recognise the reality of 
it, in the sense at least ascribed by the ancients to the supreme word, king. 
But the qualification of the inherited title, a king’s son, has everlasting sig- 
nificance. He it is, who hath found the qualities you mention hung to the 
very neck of him from the day of his birth. The superior virtues, the conse- 
crating powers he possesses, are undoubtedly infused into his being by his 
lineage ; he gets them not from the world as it goes, and where would the 
world have got them if he had them not? How did the royal nursling seize 
hold of them, since nowhere were they under his hand? From what nurse’s 
bosom did he imbibe them? Do nurses so sublime exist? No! He is the 
product of a mysterious combination native to his own being. “Tis the rare 

union in himself of elements noble, and, if you will, divine, which the ancients 
possessed in all their plenitude, and which the mixture of misalliances in suc- 
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ceeding generations has muddled, weakened, evaporated, but which, never 
wholly dead, suddenly reappear in the king’s son of whom we are speaking.’ 

‘** Bravo!’ cried Nore. 

‘** You alarm me,’ interrupted Laudon. ‘ According to you two then, to speak 
plainly, there are in the world at this moment a certain number of persons (men, 
women, and children) of all nations, in whose individualities the most precious 
atoms of their most precious ancestors have managed to combine, and, in 
so doing, to expel effectually the intrusion of all stupifying or enervating 
moral mixtures deposited by a long series of preceding generations; the result 
being, that these folks, whatever situation they chance to occupy, are the true 
descendants of the men of Rollo and the Merovingian kings ?’ 

*«* Just so,’ replied Nore. ‘Centuries have passed since slaves and the 
sons of slaves lifted up their heads, and opened the sabbat of modern society. 
The number of rascalities has become incalculable, and so is the number of 
honest folks trampled down by the flat-footed crowd. But all of them are not 
dead. Many of them have managed to live on somehow, tant bien que mal, at 
the bottom of the pit. Some of them have slowly, painfully, scrambled out of 
it altogether, catching at the anfractuosities of the rock, clinging to the tufts 
of herbage, pulling to their help a stray branch here and there. They 
have returned to the surface, soiled, mangled. They have had need of time 
to clean themselves. I don’t pretend that they are perfect. And thus it is 
that I now present to you, in my person and your own, three Calenders, kings’ 
sons, and blind of the right eye.’ 

‘*** You open an horizon which strikes and stops me,’ said Laudon. ‘ And 
pray, to adopt the title you are pleased to assume, how many kings’ sons do you 
reckon in the world just now ?’ 

*«* Pooh!’ replied Nore, ‘how can I reckon them? You put me a question 
in statistics, for the solution of which there are no data. But consult your own 
recollections. Perhaps it would be fair to credit Europe alone with as many as 
from three thousand to three thousand five hundred well-born heads and 
hearts.’ 

‘*«* That is too many,’ objected Conrad Lanze ; ‘an exaggerated estimate.’ 

‘** Peste!’ cried Laudon. ‘And all the remaining millions? Pray, what 
do you do with them ?’ 

‘«* What do I do with them ?’ answered Wilfred, and there was an invective 
bitterness in the tone of his voice, ‘ What do I do with them? What do 
they do with themselves? Come to the window. Let us look at them.’ 

‘* He opened the casement, and stepped into the balcony. His two compa- 
nions followed him, and all three leaned, with folded arms, over the iron 
balustrade.. Their dinner and the subsequent discussion had lasted long. It 
was nearly midnight ; all was calm; the earth slept. The waters of the lake, 
striped with luminous bands, undulated gently in the dark. 

***T would,’ said Wilfred, grinding his teeth and speaking low, ‘I would 
that, instead of this vision of repose, we could here behold with the bodily eye 
all the kingdoms of the earth and the glory thereof. But open the eyes of the 
mind upon them. Contemplate those multitudes that swarm and grovel and 
grow together in robes and rags. ‘Take them all into view. Exclude no 
one. Do you not recognise the utter barbarism of the whole mass ?—not that 
barbarism which belongs to youth, and is brave, hardy, picturesque, happy ; 
but a sullen, hideous,: envious savagery, capable of killing everything, and 
incapable of creating anything. Admire, at least, the mass of it. The mass is 
immense. Admire the fine ordering of its division into three component parts. 
At the head of it marches tho motley tribe of the Imbeciles. They lead the 
whole; hold the keys, open the doors, invent phrases, weep and whine over 
their own self-deceptions,.and aver that they could never have thought such 
and such things possible. Next come the Rogues. Look at them. They are 
to be found everywhere throughout the mass—in the van, at the rear, on the 
flanks. They run hither, thither, bestir themselves briskly, are always moving. 
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Their sole object is to prevent anything from being settled till they themselves 
are seated. As soon as one of their band declares himself satisfied, swarms of 
his hungry fellows come running to pick up the trade he has dropped. And 
now for the Brutes. These come last. The imbeciles have let them loose. 
The rogues push them forward in flocks. And you ask me, Laudon, what I do 
with this pandemonium. My friend, I do simply recognise that it is what it 
is—hebetude, destruction, and death.’ 

“«Tt comes to this, then,” said Laudon, ‘that apart from those three 
thousand, or three thousand five hundred, elect, whose number seems to be 
too great in Lanze’s opinion, you perceive nothing in the world that deserves 
to live.’ 

‘* Wilfred answers: ‘I perceive nothing, indeed, but a world of insects of 
different sorts and strengths, armed with saws, prongs, pincers, and similar 
instruments of ruin, and all engaged in undermining or overthrowing the 
manners, the rights, the laws, the customs, that have made up what I respect 
and love; a world that burns cities and pulls down cathedrals, which will not 
tolerate books, music, or pictures, and which has set up as its swummum bonum 
potatoes, roast beef, and red wine. Would you, for your part, spare this 
horde, if you held in your hands the certain means of its destruction? If so, 
*tis your affair. As for me, lend me for one moment the bolts of Jove! I 
would only destroy so much as is absolutely necessary of the irresponsible 
mass of brutes. "Tis not made for discernment. I recognise in it no soul; and 
the want of a soul is not its fault, but its misfortune. Neither must we push 
severity too far against the rogues. I say not they are the salt of the earth, 
but they are its pickle. We may, in their case, distinguish and decrassify ; 
hang some of them from time to time, and suffer the rest to employ themselves 
in ways, if not honest, at least useful. After all, it must be acknowledged that 
our planet produces knaves naturally; and, do what it will, the world will never 
be able either to get rid of them altogether, or to do altogether without them. 
But to the fools no mercy! The great army of imbeciles would find me pitiless. 
They it is, who are the conceited and sanguinary authors, the sole detestable 
cause, of the universal decrepitude; and my fiery bolts should belabour their 
perverted skulls without quarter. Assuredly, such-a horde does not deserve to 
live ; for its existence is incompatible with that of an orderly world. In the 
world’s grandiose and flourishing epochs this vermin was not permitted to crawl 
and pullulate upon the steps of power.’ 

‘*A prolonged silence followed this denunciation. The three friends aban- 
doned themselves to the impressions of their conversation, the scene around 
them, and the mental condition created by their day’s journey. At last, how- 
ever, Lanze replied: ‘Yes, Nore, you are no doubt right. I could never 
interest myself in the mass called men. I take it for granted that these so-called 
men are for some purpose in the plan of creation, since there they are. They 
incommode us, and we push them out of our way as best we can; but I can 
associate nothing beautiful or good with the thought of them. The moral 
world resembles the starry heavens whose glorious dome is above us yonder. 
My gaze cnly seeks, discovers, and contemplates therein, the shining bodies 
that group themselves in orderly and intelligible systems. Yet all the while I 
know that the atmosphere around me is filled to saturation with existences 
invisible to my sight. There, the burnt-out asteroid furrows the silent ether 
on its way to hide in the abyss some remnant of deformed matter, with an 
impure puff of noxious gas: there, minute animalcules propagate pest and 
typhus ; elsewhere, swarms of locusts spread, sterility from continent to conti- 
nent. But of all these mean and mischievous beings I take no account. My 
respect, my curiosity, my affection, cling only to those luminous orbs that are 
pacing in peace their celestial paths. And so, in the moral sphere, I love and 
admire only those fine souls who, in every age and society, under all laws and 
all religions, instinctively disengage their individuality from the obscure mass, 
are attracted to, but not merged in, each other by some mysterious law of 
affinity, and shine in their isolation as Pleiads.’” 
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I have translated these passages at length, though not without 
abbreviations detrimental to their effect, because they are the key- 
notes of the whole book. There is an intensity in their idiomatic 
French which escapes translation. Had the author addressed them 
to us in his own person, their subjective significance could scarcely 
have been clearer or fiercer than it is made to the reader’s imagina- 
tion by the flash of the artillery of Sedan and the glare of the 
communal fires. This is “how it strikes” one ‘contemporary: ”’ 
M. Victor Hugo has shown us how it strikes another. 

But to return to the consideration of the book as apart from the 
author’s special purpose in it. I shall venture to find fault with 
Count Gobineau’s first sentence. “Il était six heures du soir a peu 
prés, peut-étre six et demie. La malle-poste filait, &.”” Why this 
precision of detail? Nothing m the story depends -upon it. What 
can it possibly matter to the reader whether the ma/le-poste arrived 
at six o’clock or at half-past six? This pedantry of detail, tiresome 
enough in the ordinary realistic novel, seems to me wholly out of place 
in the higher order of romance, and unworthy of the genius of such a 
writer as Count Gobineau. In the descriptions of scenery and travel 
which, judiciously restricted and never inappropriate, greatly enhance 
the charm of “ The Pleiades,” the author’s lively imagination and 
intimate knowledge of what he describes are always agreeably 
tempered by his good taste as a man of the world. These passages 
are effective without being affected. The sentiment of them never 
degenerates into sentimentality, for Count Gobineau has not only 
poetic fancy but wit, in a happy equipoise which saves both qualities 
from the faults of exaggeration. In the delineation of his characters 
he has known how to harmonize freshness and force of colouring 
with the delicate outlines appropriate to youth. In the three 
characters of Laudon, Lanze, and Wilfred Nore, these graceful 
outlines are charmingly preserved from the defect which, if the 
delineation of those characters were less masterly, might have been a 
sceptical frivolity in Laudon, a heavy earnestness in Lanze, and a 
moral pedantry in Wilfred Nore. 

Nevertheless, Count Gobineau is not altogether free from the 
common defect of those artists who excel as colourists rather than 
as draughtsmen. The reflections and remarks which he puts into 
the mouth of his characters are always original, suggestive, and full 
of interest. But many of them are too obviously his own, and some 
of them might as naturally be uttered by any other character in 
the story, as by the particular character to whom they are assigned. 
The heat of the author’s fancy or feelings sometimes, carries him 
beyond the lines within which his characters should be confined. 
Perfect plastic precision is rare even among writers of the highest 
order. Shakespeare had it, and so had Goethe. In Faust and 
Hamlet every word is a portrait. But in almost all the dramas of 
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Schiller there are occasionally verses which might he spoken as well 
by any one, as by any other, of his dramatis persone. In Wallen- 
stein, for instance, whether it be the ambitious Duke of Friedland, 
the heroic Max Piccolomini, or the resentful Butler that is before us, 
we see but one and the same personality. It is sublime, sympa- 
thetic, profound, noble, gentle, wise; but, under whatever mask be 
on it, we immediately recognise it as the personality of Schiller. 

If this be a defect in art, however, it is one, not to be pardoned, 
but gratefully and reverently welcomed, whenever it admits us to 
direct intercourse with a noble nature or a vigorous intellect; and 
this it does in the present case. An author may know much, know 
how to express what he knows, and know how to express it well; 
but there is an indescribable way of expressing it, whereby alone the 
author can impress the reader with a conviction that he not only 
knows much, but also loves what he knows. This indescribable 
characteristic of style, rare even among the most celebrated writers, 
constitutes the pervading charm of ‘“ The Pleiades.’ 

I have said that the book is an enunciation of truths rather than 
a representation of truth. At every step over the purely fictitious 
ground of it, one is startled and arrested by the presence of some 
truth so vital and so forcibly presented, as to suggest to the mind of 
any speculative reader a question whether the full expression of 
truth be not entirely dependent on the employment of fiction. 

Take, for instance, the sentiment of love. The embodiment of 
true love is a girl who flings herself over Waterloo Bridge because 
her sweetheart has enlisted. But in this form love cannot tell us 
what love is, any better than a cat in a water-butt. It is drowned. 
Love’s efficient interpreter is Shakespeare, separated from his wife, 
or Goethe, who jilts Frederica, because marriage with the Vicar’s 
daughter would have been a misalliance for the grandson of a 
Frankfort syndic. Superior people do precisely the same things as 
the vulgar; but they do them in a different way. Everybody 
wears clothes; persons of taste dress. A working man moves his 
legs and eats; a grand seigneur walks and dines. So with the 
quidquid agunt homines in all its varieties, amor, ira, voluptas. 
Moliére, who was on familiar terms with the Passions as well as 
with the Graces, assures us que les bétes dans leurs tendres transports 
ne sont pas si bétes que l'on pense. Love, indeed, is unfitted for intel- 
lectual life. The love that can only express itself by a silent 
embrace is more eloquent than the love which knows how to say 
“JT love” in a thousand different ways. Intellect, on the contrary, 
craves after speech. It is fond of refining, too, and would fain 
uplift into its own lofty region all it deigns to deal with. Poor love 
—is ill at ease up there in the cold with intellect ; and all our love 
romances, lived or written, are but the contortions of the sufferer. 
If intellect could find a more generally interesting subject for 
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analysis, it would probably reject this gross passion from humanity. 
But so universal is the interest which humanity feels even in ima- 
ginary love affairs, that, were there no love left in the world, we 
should still go on talking and writing about love just as if it really 
existed. However fatiguing the passion may be to its victim, it 
never fatigues the public ; whereas, the less an author seems fatigued 
by the superiority of his intellect, the more he is likely to fatigue 
the attention of his readers. I do not say that this is the case with 
the “Pleiades.” On the contrary, the book, far from being fatiguing, 
is full of charm and full of interest. But the charm and the 
interest belong to the author’s genius rather than to his story ; to 
what his characters say, rather than to what they do. That a man 
should love a woman, and end by marrying her, is not sufficient to 
constitute a romance. The romance, or prose-fiction, though epic in 
form, should be dramatic in structyre. That is to say, the novelist 
or romance-writer should omit all details which do not affect the 
action of his story. It is quite conceivable that, in his leisure hours, 
Macbeth painted in water-colours, or bred short-horns, or played 
backgammon. But in the drama all he has to do is to murder 
Duncan, and fight with fate for his stolen throne. 

The dramatis persone of the “Pleiades” do all sorts of things, which 
it is quite natural that they should do, but not at all necessary that 
they should do in reference to the story. They move about the 
book like the persons who walk about at a German watering-place, 
having nothing in common, except to drink the waters and feel all 
the worse for it. After swallowing a certain number of little goblets, 
and walking a certain number of miles up and down the promenade, 
those persons separate. Or, strictly speaking, they do not separate, 
for they never combined. Each goes his own way. Yet all these 
personages are extremely interesting. They are sovereigns, states- 
men, diplomatists, authors, artists, men of science, fine ladies, grand 
seigneurs. Never again, or elsewhere, are we likely to see all at 
once so many distinguished people. The personages we meet there 
are interesting to everybody ; but what they do there is interesting 
to nobody. Generally speaking, Count Gobineau’s characters want 
plasticity. It is difficult for the reader’s imagination to put a 
distinct physiognomy to them. They are too much like dissolving 
views, in which different images succeed each other and mingle 
together within the same frame. From this observation, however, 
it would be necessary to except those two masterly creations in 
female character, Harriet Coxe, and the Countess Tonska, if the 
story of the Countess did not terminate, and that of Harriet commence, 
in a manner very difficult to reconcile with what is imaginable of the 
temperaments they represent. 

A more beautiful conception than Harriet is hardly to be found in 
fiction. Rare, indeed, must be the genius of a writer who could 
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conceive so exquisite an ideal of female character. It is thoroughly 
noble, and exceedingly touching in its heroic strength and tenderness, 
its delicate purity, and sustained refinement; yet withal perfectly 
human and natural. Moreover, excepting the one defect (as it seems 
to me) which I have mentioned, this conception is admirably worked 
out. But I think it an error in the author’s judgment to introduce 
us to this beautiful soul under a mystification which allows us to 
mistake Harriet, till we know her better, for a crafty old maid. 
The opera of Fidelio should not be preceded by the overture of 
Figaro’s marriage; though each is a masterpiece. A similar objec- 
tion applies to the finale of the Countess Tonska. This character is 
the author’s most elaborate creation. He has drawn it with all the 
vigour of fresco, and all the careful delicacy and high finish of 
miniature. It is at once both a type and a portrait ; and, but for the 
last touch, would be a masterpiege unsurpassed by anything which 
Balzac has created in the same type: a type which may perhaps 
have no counterpart in England, but which will at once be recognised 
by every one who is familiar with Continental society. I have 
known three or four Countess Tonskas, and can testify to the 
astonishing accuracy of the portrait by Count Gobineau. He could 
not have understood them better if he had lived for years in that 
cavity which, in other women is occupied by the heart, and in 
women of this type, by the restless and desperate efforts of the head 
to imagine the emotions of a heart that is missing. But the 
Countess Tonska of real life does not end by marrying, beneath her 
rank, a little German sculptor of mediocre genius, because he is 
pulingly devoted to her. At least, she may make such a marriage— 
for she is capable of every absurdity under heaven—but, having made 
it, she is sure to repent it next day, and to be as miserable as before. 
Count Gobineau would perhaps reply to this objection that he has 
known a case in point. Probably. But if you undertake to draw 
a perfect circle and fail, it is beside the point to say that there are 
imperfect circles in nature. The Countess Tonskas who end as 
loving wives to men of humble station, and second-rate talent, are 
not perfect Countess Tonskas. This objection may perhaps be other- 
wise opposed upon higher ground, by pleading the author’s obligation 
to his moral purpose, which is apparently to prove that amor omnia 
vincit; and the chapter in which Harriet enforces that moral, and 
illustrates it by the story of Don Juan, is charmingly written. But 
still, the moral purpose of even the most didactic romance should 
grow naturally out of the moral character of its hero and heroines. 
Of Count Gobineau’s Countess Tonska it may be said, 


Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne ; 


or rather it is not a Melusina that ends in a fish-tail, but a fish that 
turns out, after all, to be an ordinary woman. 
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When a woman passes her life in asking ‘“‘ What is love?” she 
must be content to follow the example of “ jesting Pilate,” who 
“waited not for an answer.” These natures are essentially experi- 
mental. They can never attain what they seek, because they can 
never relinquish the search after it. They go on for ever, renouncing 
to-day for the last time, what they demand to-morrow for the first 
time of a fresh series of experiments ; and for their sterility in prac- 
tice they compensate themselves by abundance of theory. Such 
natures are morbid, unwholesome, mischievous ; and there is no cure 
for them yet known to the moral pharmacopeia. They are not to be 
converted by special providences, like the wicked heroes and heroines 
of penny tracts. We must leave them, as we find them, in their own 
mysterious rights of being, like serpents and panthers. They gene- 
rally end by becoming femmes politiques, blue stockings, platonic 
Egerias ; just as other women end by becoming housekeepers, or 
quietly disappearing into the common vaults of Kensal Green, or 
Pére-la-Chaise. Love is not blind. His eyes are bandaged, but 
clear-sighted ; and he sees plain enough whenever the bandage falls. 
It falls easily, moreover, for all the world lends a willing hand to 
loosen it, and it is not tied with a Gordian knot. Count Gobineau’s 
Madame Tonska, not only sees clearly all the defects of her adorers, 
but she foresces the end of their passion; and at last she deliberately, 
and in cold blood, bandages her own eyes that she may not see the 
man she marries. In this she acts sensibly enough, but not con- 
sistently. One final objection I must make to some details in Count 
Gobineau’s picture of the “ Residence.” It is open to every novelist 
to turn into ridicule those poor little departed German courts, not- 
withstanding the maxim of,de mortuis nil nisi bonum. Thackeray has 
made the most of such opportunities. But I am surprised that an 
experienced diplomatist and man of the world like Count Gobineau, 
should seriously ask us to imagine the possibility of a German prince 
being aide-de-camp to his brother, the reigning sovereign, or of that 
sovereign immediately inviting to dinner two perfect strangers who 
have left cards with one of his chamberlains. Again, there is nothing 
in the law at any time applicable to such cases which could have pre- 
vented Count Gobineau’s Prince William from resigning the throne 
immediately on his accession to it, if he wished to do so; nothing 
whatever which could have obliged him to obtain permission from 
his father during the lifetime of the latter. Nor, on the other 
hand, would it have been possible for any real German prince in the 
position of Prince Theodore to abdicate in favour of his son-in-law 
when he had brothers living. These technical inaccuracies affect one 
like a door that creaks and will not shut properly. One’s sense of 
discomfort is increased by the thought of how easily the cause of it 
might have been remedied. 

The character of Laudon is somewhat undecided. For a bon enfant, 
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as he is, the episode of Olimpe Berbier seems to me singularly harsh, 
and Laudon’s portrait of his father is, I think, unnecessarily painful. 

But in all these minor defects of the story lies the secret of the 
rare and great merit of the book. Had the author strictly subordi- 
nated his genius to the laws and limitations wsthetically imposed 
upon the representation of actual life and real character, he could 
not possibly hence have given full vent to those pregnant reflec- 
tions, and suggestive trains of thought, which abound in his 
pages; nor yet could he have made as exhaustive and profound 
as it is, his analysis of the sentiments and passions which he inves- 
tigates as a geometer investigates lines and figures, by first reducing 
them to abstractions. If the dramatis persone of the “Pleiades” never 
said anything not perfectly appropriate to their characters, many 
pages of this book would have remained unwritten ; and those pages 
are perhaps the liveliest and most entertaining. The book is 
saturated with ideas. It is eloquent, witty, wise. Nor is it possible 
to praise too highly the variety, the flexibility, the perfect good 
taste and idiomatic force of Count Gobineau’s style as a romance 
writer. What a charming passage is the following :— 


‘‘ Henceforth she (Harriet) had lost all these sweet possibilities. And along 
her course of life what troubles, what cares! Cares for her father, whom she 
saw surrounded by a thousand dangers; cares for her brother, whose youth 
had caused her so many anxieties. What dry and sterile toils the education of 
that child had imposed upon her! Poor Harriet! She had been an exile, an 
overworked housewife, a drudging schoolmistress. What a need of love was 
hers! How that love would have consoled, sustained, encouraged her! And 
she had broken it to pieces beneath the touch of reason and honour. 

‘* After a year or more, she resumed possession of what remained to her of 
life, and aptitude for life. It was not much. But she was able, at least, to rise 
and go about, and get through her daily task-work. Her father, overjoyed to 
see her up once more and presiding at his poor table, took it for granted that 
the pallor and emaciation of his daughter would soon give place to the healthy 
hues and rounded outlines of her customary self; saying every morning, ‘She 
looks better, she will soon recover.’ For that recovery he waited patiently, till 
by degrees he accustomed himself to see it in her changed appearance, in those 
large sad eyes of hers, that waxen whiteness of complexion, and that indefin- 
able grace of inward nobleness which pervaded all her face and was expressed 
in all her movements. It was the stamp and signature of victory set upon a 
soul that had striven nobly. But he detected not the meaning of it, for he 
knew not of the strife. He could only admire secretly all that God had spared 
to him of his daughter. The Greek sculptors were familiar with beauty. ‘They 
had seen beauty sometimes emotionalized, but only by passions simple as her- 
self. What they contemplated in that sublime image was the harmonious and 
even direction of a straightforward intelligence that seeks little, and effectually 
finds what itdemands. The low well-balanced brows of all the figures that 
pass in procession along the Grecian bas-reliefs reveal no more than this. The 
thought of those times only furnished the artist with a theme of admirable 
brevity. There were no means of varying it; and, in the incessant reproduc- 
tion of it, its few details were brought to the highest perfection. Hence the 
preeminence of the antique art. But we moderns, less accomplished, and 
standing upon lower ground, are occupied by a greater number of ideas. We 
see more and we know more, and there is no end to what we half see and half 
know. Neither the passions ror the sentiments, nor the wants, the instincts, 
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the desires, and the fears of human life, have remained in statuesque occupation 
of the ground where Plato left them. All has moved and multiplied. Hence- 
forth the name is Legion of those winged genii who lead us, and often lead us 
astray. It is they who, from the souls they trouble, reflect upon human faces 
lights and shadows that would have been invisible to Praxiteles and Phidias. 
Those great masters would not have noticed the physiognomy of Harriet, had 
she passed before them. To them she would not have represented beauty. 
Yet hers was beauty nevertheless; the beauty of an era which is not that of 
simple happiness, but of complex, and many times complicated, life. 


*Un long cri d’espérance a traversé la terre.’ 
And this hope is the hope of triumphant escape from the pursuit of life’s evil, 
within the solid asylum of man’s will. This is what Harriet had attained to, 
and this is why, although she was now no longer young, and had never been 


beautiful in the classic sense, she had yet become, by the force of thought, 
suffering, and resolution, more beautiful than beauty itself.” 


Once more, I feel, after attempting to translate this passage, how 
untranslatable it is. But let me try another, in which our author’s 
wit has delightfully modernised Polonius. Laudon (the young 
Frenchman) is the speaker here :— 


*“‘ Although my father did not officially interfere in the direction of my life, 
he nevertheless played a part in it, by confiding me to the intelligent care of 
my cousin Hautbraye, who was one of the most sensible men I ever knew. 

‘*** Look you, Louis,’ said he, ‘I am not going to preach you sermons. We 
must take life as it is, and learn betimes to understand that it is not otherwise. 
You have a good income: enjoy it, but don’t waste it. Avoid the supreme 
folly of entering upon active life by any of those big doors which have written 
over them such official inscriptions as Ecole Militaire, Ponts e Chaussées, Affaires 
Etrangéres, Magistrature, &c. Those official entries will simply put you in the 
way to reach, by the time you are forty, a captaincy, in which you will be 
hankering after a bit of red ribbon, and serving as shuttlecock to the battle- 
dores of all the fools to whose hands you have committed yourself; and, whilst 
these will remain everlastingly your superiors, each fresh revolution will 
denounce you as a wretch who has been fattening on the sweat of the People’s 
brow. No follies of that kind, my young friend. I shall put you up at the 
Moutards. You will there make the acquaintance of the sort of people it is 
worth your while to know, young gentlemen like yourself. Dine with all the 
world, sup with all the world. Don’t affect to be wise or virtuous; that bores 
people. Don’t affect to be vicious; that frightens them. Above all, don’t 
affect to be witty or clever, for if you do you are sure to offend everybody. 
Impose, as quickly as you can, upon those around you the conviction that you 
are not to be taken in. That gives a man an appearance of capacity, which is 
always useful. And, for the rest, let things come to you; don’t run after 
them ; it is fatiguing and generally useless. But, whatever you do, avoid 
politics—all active part in them at least—if you would not break your neck. I 
advise you to be moderately Legitimist. That looks well, and the Republicans 
rather like it.” 

Again, what wit in this aphorism, which I shall not attempt to 
translate? “Unir aux bénéfices de Vinsensibilité ceux de la 
sympathie qu’on vous porte pour un malheur qui ne vous cause 
aucune souffrance: il n’y a rien de plus complétement agréable.” 
There is nothing better of the same kind in Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims. Masterly in the highest degree are the chapters occupied 
by the fictitious confessions of Sophie Tonska, whose honest belief in 
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her own unveracity is very finely conceived. On this the author 
observes :—“ Tout le monde, plus ou moins, est ainsi fait. Goethe a 
écrit histoire de sa vie sous le titre bien pensé de: Fiction et vérité. 
Tl avait le sentiment net des choses, et savait de science certaine qu'il 
allait se peindre en beau. Madame Tonska n’était pas un philosophe, 
et elle se voyait comme il lui était agréable de se voir.” 

Passages remarkable for this refinement of observation, and 
epigrammatic terseness, abound throughout the book. One last 
reference, and I have done. To many persons, the idea of the 
modern State has probably presented itself in the image of an 
elephant whose awkward progress is wholly unaffected for good 
or ill by the presence on his trunk of that flea which is called 
“the Government.” <A similar idea underlies the striking utterances 
which Count Gobineau has put into the mouth of his German 
Prince, who is a Hamlet content to leave the world as he finds it, 
out of joint. Laudon, in an after-breakfast conversation, has been 
comparing the assertions of his two friends. One of them maintains 
that no wise man can interest himself in current politics, because the 
modern State, being grown up, moves of its own accord, subject to 
dynamic laws not made by man; goes forward without our being 
able to stop it, and goes to pieces without our being able to mend it. 
The other avers that the social mass is susceptible of such fine 
animation by means of public instruction and diffused enlightenment, 
that the reign of all the social virtues upon earth is approaching. 
The prince, upon this, observes that, fifty years ago, the world 
complained that it was living in an age of doubt. The bases of all 
faith were displaced. The existence of a God, and every creed, 
social, religious, and political, which had hitherto rested undisturbed 
on that hypothesis, were brought into dispute; and the result was a 
general spirit of melancholy, of which Byron was the poet, and 
Shelley the fanatic. But the world only misunderstood its own 
sensations, and, whilst it complained of being guideless, it was 
steadily following a guide which led it from the ideal to the positive. 
This guide was the passion for material enjoyment :— 

‘* Et voici ou elle a conduit les hommes: ils croient maintenant, ils croient 
fermement: leurs pieds reposent sur un terrain solide, et désabusés de mysti- 
cisme, . . . ils concoivent une organisation dans laquelle les peuples, bien 
nourris, bien repus, bien vétus, bien logés, formeront un immense troupeau de 
bétail, admirablement dirigé, entretenu, engraissé d’aprés les régles les plus 
savantes. . . . Je ne sais si ce théme réussira; mais il a fallu pour rendre pos- 
sible application de pareils systémes, des populations homogénes de peuples 
enfants, et Europe moderne contiendra toujours assez de sang bouillant. 
L’imposition définitive d’un régime aussi stupéfiant n’est pas possible. Ce qu’on 
en verra, ce seront des essais; les essais avyortés ménent aux luttes; les luttes 


au sang; et le sang, versé de cette maniére, 4 la plus sauvage et a la plus 
dégradante anarchie.”’ 


Nore adds that, under these conditions, politics can only be the art 
of make-shift, and the influence of statesmen like that of blisters 
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and soporifics on an incurable patient. “But,” says Laudon, who 
(as we have seen) is ‘moderately legitimate,’ “ you forget religion. 
Is not religion all-powerful? If we could only succeed in 
establishing religion, and putting a little life into it, all would go 
well. And observe how promising, after all, are the times. What 
indications of a salutary reaction! Never were the churches fuller, 
never was such a general display of veneration as just now!” 

Religion, says the prince, could not save the ancient world. Never 
was paganism so purified, its morality so lofty, or its dogmas so 
reasonably explained, as when Rome went to pieces. Ay, objects 
Laudon, but that religion was a false one, and it failed because it was 
erroneous. To which the prince replies by pointing out that Pagan 
society was only flourishing so long as the religious errors of Pagan- 
ism flourished and had root in the popular mind. The feasts of Venus 
and the Lupercalia, the worst brutalities and depravities of the ancient 
rite, did not for one moment arrest the conquering car of Rome. 
The crash came when the idea of monotheism had been disengaged 
from the early myths, and philosophy had attained to its highest 
sublimity. It came, says the prince, and the ancient universe died 
with it, because its time was up, because it was old, as our own 
world is old, too old to live, and nothing could regenerate it. 

Here I must end a very imperfect and inadequate notice of a 
very remarkable book. To all who value genuine books I venture 
to recommend the perusal of it. It is no doubt a fierce denunciation 
of all the social and political creeds which are just now most in 
favour. But it is not the cry of a revivalist. It advocates no 
attempt to rehabilitate worn-out symbols, or re-establish fallen powers. 
Count Gobineau keenly recognises, and unsparingly ridicules, the 
futile frivolity of all such attempts; and it may be said that its 
purpose in this book is to illustrate a conviction, which he has else- 
where expressed, that human races and societies are subject to 
decay from natural and inevitable causes, which cannot be removed 
by the application of social, political, or theological nostrums to 
the body politic. In the present condition of France, and indeed of 
Europe generally, Count Gobineau seems to see only the beginning 
of the end. Those who value intellectual and moral independence 
he exhorts to extricate themselves as much as possible from the 
social and political agitations of a world incurably disordered ; 
and the philosophy of the “Pleiades” is indeed much the same as 
that which induced Candide to devote himself to the cultivation of 
his cabbages. Count Gobineau is not likely to make many con- 
verts to such a philosophy; but even its most strenuous opponents 
may find a charm in the eloquence, the fancy, and the wit with 
which it is proclaimed and illustrated in this singular romance. 

Lytton. 
¥2 
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Mr. Cowrrr-Tempre’s happy thought of excluding from Board 
schools all catechisms and formularies was perfectly satisfactory to 
Wesleyans, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians; because, with 
partial exceptions, they do not happen to make much use of either. 
Episcopalianism made the greatest sacrifice, but was frightened into 
doing so by the spectre of secularism. Thus it came to pass that 
evangelical orthodoxy became the legally established religion for 
Board schools. For the sake of brevity we describe simply the 
practical issue. We may be told that no creed is either prescribed 
or permitted ; but this is only formally or technically true. The 
real state of the case is this, that all the doctrines in which 
Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Congregationalists,, and Presbyterians 
generally agree, are freely taught. And it is only the points on 
which they differ that are tabooed. 

I do not think that what has just been stated is at all usually 
understood. A notion prevails, even amongst intelligent and liberal 
friends of education, that in Board schools a vague sort of ‘un- 
sectarian” religion is taught, which can do no harm, and possibly 
may be essential to moral training. Now, unsectarian religion, with 
all respect for Lord Lyttelton, is not only conceivable, but actu- 
ally exists in all the sects alike. Unsectarian theology is a very 
different matter. Now in Board schools theology is taught every 
day ; for the most part, from half an. hour to an hour each morning 
is given up to it. And when it is said that School Board theology 
is “unsectarian,’ what is meant is this: that it is the theology on 
which Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and Congregation- 
alists happen to agree. For instance, they mostly agree in believing 
that the sin of Adam “brought death into this world, and all our 
woe.” Therefore that is taught in Board schools. They all of 
them, with individual exceptions not worth noting here, believe 
that in consequence of the wickedness of the world, at one stage 
in its history, God in his anger sent a deluge which drowned every 
man, woman, and child on earth, excepting only eight favoured 
souls. And therefore this is taught in Board schools. The constant 
interference of the Almighty in the affairs of Abraham and his 
descendants, by means of portent and miracle, very much perplexes 
the faith of an enormous number of people at the present day. But 
Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists find 
no difficulty in the matter; and therefore this is taught in Board 


(1) This name of course includes Baptists. 
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schools. The venerable doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement 
have in these times become the subjects of ever-growing controversy. 
But Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists 
are quite agreed that there ought to be no hesitation here; and 
therefore these doctrines are taught in Board schools. In a word, 
these great sects have in common a theory of the world’s history, 
beginning with chaos and ending with the day of judgment; and 
that theory in its main outlines is made the foundation of all the 
moral instruction given in Board schools. Those sects are not 
perhaps quite unanimous as to the absolute infallibility of the Bible ; 
but for the most part they are very sure that the first discovery of 
any real error in it has yet to be made; and for all practical 
purposes that comes to pretty much the same thing. The infalli- 
bility of the Bible therefore is always assumed in Board schools. 

Another circumstance has a very significant bearing on the 
religious difficulty of the future. The division between Low 
Church and Broad Church exists in the unestablished denomina- 
tions as well as in the establishment; and the singular intimacy, 
manifested on several public occasions, between the Dean of West- 
minster and the successors of John Owen or Bunyan, would appear 
to indicate that amiable latitudinarianism finds an increasing number 
of admirers amongst the modern Puritans. Indeed, it is notorious 
that there are very many Nonconformists whose grandfathers, if 
now living, would sternly condemn the uncertain sound they give 
on points such as inspiration, vicarious atonement, everlasting 
punishment, and the like, to say nothing of the Mosaic cosmogony, 
or incidents of sacred story such as those of Balaam and Jonah. 
But these men believe that they best show fidelity to their most 
cherished spiritual traditions by following truth whithersoever it 
leads ; and amongst the moral forces moulding the present age the 
broadening religion of such men is not the less valuable because it 
happens to be uncomforted by endowments and unsustained by 
social prestige. Yet for a variety of reasons such men have had, 
and for the present are likely to have, but little weight in the 
School Board coalition of Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and Congrega- 
tionalists. The result is that School Board religion is evangelical 
orthodoxy, not of a liberal but of a conservative type. 

It is perfectly true that the type of religion taught in Board 
schools is settled, not by the Elementary Education Act, but by the 
ratepayers of each school district. And the upholders of the present 
system are quite justified in making the most of the fact that the re- 
presentatives of secular teaching pure and simple have, with few 
exceptions, little or no chance in School Board elections. The 
import of that fact is perhaps involved in some perplexity by the 
circumstance that on such occasions every public-house becomes, for 
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the nonce, a centre of evangelical influence. Not that this is desired 
or intended by the “Bible candidates,” for, indeed, even if they 
should happen to be teetotallers, the publican will generally over- 
look this in his zeal for religion. But just in proportion as the 
pot-house interest is unbought and uninvited by either side, its 
passionate opposition to secularism is the more noteworthy. Again, 
when we remember the loud lamentations of all sects alike over the 
vast multitudes who never enter a place of worship, we are puzzled 
to account for the approximate unanimity of the vote, taking the 
country at large, in favour of theological teaching. Readers pro- 
bably know what is meant by Hospital Saturday as distinguished 
from Hospital Sunday. The former is not a Jewish institution, as 
might at first sight be supposed, but is designed for non-worshipping 
Christians. These are not usually rich ; but there are so very many 
of them, that it is hoped their pence may amount to a considerable 
sum, which hospitals cannot afford to despise. And as they do not 
go to church on Sunday, the collecting-box is sent round the work- 
shop on Saturday. A practice like this, based on cool business-like 
calculation of pecuniary interests, speaks with a far more effective 
eloquence than any reports of home-missionary societies or church- 
building associations. The class principally concerned, that of the 
skilled artisans, is by no means an unimportant one. It is, in a 
very true and solemn sense, one of “ the powers of the world to come ;” 
and the relation thus suggested between that class and the prevalent 
religion of the day is significant, indeed ominous. But what chiefly 
interests us now is the boast so loudly made by Episcopalians, 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists alike, of the 
fervent desire of this class to have its children taught just so 
much theology as those four sects can agree upon, and no more. 
They may be right. We have no satisfactory means of judging; 
for the test of public meetings would seem to give one result, and 
that of the ballot-box another. Again, owing to the arrangement of 
hours, artisans are almost entirely excluded from voting in School 
Board elections, except at a sacrifice which the middle classes would 
not make themselves, and have no right to ask from others. In 
London, indeed, the extension of the time to eight o’clock brings a 
much larger number to the poll. But even there it is notorious that 
thousands are shut out at the last, owing to the mechanical impossi- 
bility of recording their votes in the rush after the shops are closed. 
Still, after making all allowances, we freely acknowledge that the 
newly invented School Board religion has been emphatically endorsed 
by the ratepayers. We have, however, suggested some reasons for 
thinking that this approval is the result, not of intelligent convic- 
tion, but of that stolid habit of mind—the resultant of personal 
indifference and social conservatism, which is always a sure support 
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of traditional beliefs. Like the prophet of old, we may acknowledge 
that the “people love to have it so;” but we are reminded of the 
ominous question which he adds, “‘and what will ye do in the end 
thereof?” It is to this question that we now address ourselves. 
There are some results which do not come strictly within the 
scope of our present purpose, but at which we cannot help glancing 
before we pass on. The principle now adopted is the right of the 
majority to propagate their own theological opinions at the expense 
of the ratepayers. No other interpretation can possibly be put 
upon the present compromise. It cannot be contended that a judi- 
cious admixture of Episcopalianism, Wesleyanism, Presbyterianism, 
and Congregationalism produces infallible truth, and that because 
of its infallibility we are justified in making our dissident neigh- 
bours pay for it. Nor can any other plea be imagined, but that 
these sects forming when combined a majority of those who care to 
vote, have according to the British constitution a right to make 
every one pay for the support of those opinions on which they are 
agreed. That this is the principle of our educational policy is also 
proved by the difference between the English and Scotch Education 
Acts. In England no working majority can possibly be obtained 
except by the amalgamation.of several sects. And therefore cate- 
chisms and formularies are excluded, because they would make such 
an alliance impossible. In England the majority of voters are 
satisfied with evangelical orthodoxy, without being at all particular 
as to the words in which it is expressed. Therefore evangelical 
orthodoxy is taught in almost all Board schools, and no misbeliever, 
however conscientious his objection to such teaching, is excused 
from paying his rates on that account. But in Scotland the Pres- 
byterians are in an overwhelming majority. There is no need here 
to unite them with Episcopalians to form a ruling party. Besides 
the majority of Presbyterians are very particular about catechetical 
instruction, and therefore, under the Scotch Act, catechisms are 
permitted. The circumstances being changed the application of 
the same principle brings about a different result. But the prin- 
ciple is identical; and it is nothing more nor less than the right of 
the majority to make every one pay for the support of those opinions 
on which that majority is agreed. It is rather a dangerous prin- 
ciple ; and, if we were a logical people, might lead to some awkward 
consequences. Nonconformists used to protest against it very 
strongly; and indeed we thought it had been abandoned with 
church-rates. But a number of Dissenters appear to have dis- 
covered that it is one thing to pay for your neighbour’s opinions, 
and quite a different matter to make your neighbour pay for yours. 
We are quite aware of the plausible excuses that may be urged, 
most of them appealing to very amiable weaknesses. And besides, 
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our respect for those who have stood faithful to their traditions 
forbids our bringing any sweeping accusation. But it is impossible 
to deny that the defection of so large a proportion on this education 
question has broken ‘the back of the Nonconformist party as a 
political power. This is not so fatal to a party as it would be to an 
individual ; and of course it will recover. For a party can exist 
for a long time in an invertebrate condition, and meanwhile it can 
develop a new backbone. But we undertake to say that the annals 
of English political and religious parties do not furnish a more 
conspicuous instance of timid inconsistency, or of a more signal loss 
of self-respect, renown, and moral force, than the late defection and 
fate of an entire wing of the Nonconformists in the struggle for 
national education. 

Be that as it may, the right of the majority to tax the minority 
for the support of the theological opinions of the former is for the 
present victoriously affirmed. We have established it in England ; 
we have established it in Scotland; and, in common justice, we are 
bound to establish it in Ireland. It may be prudent to deny to 
Ireland a volunteer force or a militia, but it is madness to deny to 
her an Elementary Education Act analogous to our own. We know 
it is urged that already, even in the “vested” schools, there is more 
sectarian teaching than is permitted under our own Act; but that is 
nothing to the purpose. There is more sectarian teaching allowed 
in Scotland than with us, simply because the majority of the Scotch 
people want it. But the majority of the Irish want more denomi- 
national teaching still; and if we acted towards them as we do to 
the Scotch they would have it. The fundamental principle assumed 
on this side the water is not that we must draw the line at a certain 
amount of dogma; but it is, as we have seen, that if a majority of 
the nation can agree on a set of theological opinions, they have a 
right to teach them in national schools, provided only that the 
children of the minority are protected by a conscience clause. Now 
if this be justice here it is justice in Ireland. There can be no doubt 
that were Home Rule set up, the sister island would, before two years 
are over, have her system of elementary schools managed wholly, if 
not solely, by priests in the interests of the Catholic religion. 
Perhaps they would dispense with School Boards; but, whether 
they did or not, the result would be much the same, for whatever 
hope we may have for the future it is hardly disputable that at 
present, if the question were left to the ballot, the priests would in 
this matter at least have all their own way. It may be said that 
the Irish people and their priests would be irreconcilably hostile to 
anything like a secular system. But people are always sooner or later 
reconciled to justice and fairness. The mischief of our Irish legis- 
lation is, that with all our chopping at the “Upas tree” we always 
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leave splinters in the ground, over which the people stumble and 
wound themselves. Thus we have left them a richly endowed 
Protestant sect to parade its possession of ancient national wealth. 
And we have not the courage to do to ourselves in educational 
legislation as we should wish to do to them. 

But, after all, our chief anxiety concerns the inevitable effects of 
the present system on the children of the nation and on the teachers 
of our schools. Some observations made by the Editor in a recent 
number of this Review,’ while referring mainly to the home-training 
of children, ought to awake very serious thoughts on the probable 
influence of much that goes by the name of religious teaching in 
national seminaries of all kinds. On this subject, perhaps, it is vain 
to appeal to those great sects which regard the present compromise 
with satisfaction and pride. Yet these contain, as we have seen, a 
growing number of men and women who, while repudiating, perhaps, 
the name of rationalist, have still a shrewd conviction that even in 
matters of religion it is dangerous to ignore common sense. And, 
besides, outside all the sects, or in merely nominal connection 
with them, it is notorious that there are many thousands of earnest- 
minded people who have practically abandoned belief in any revela- 
tion of higher authority than nature, experience, and conscience. 
Should these be awakened, either by the appeals recently made to 
them here, or otherwise, to a deeper sense of their responsibility, it 
may fairly be hoped that one of their first subjects of self-reproach 
will be the comparative indifference with which they have regarded 
the moral training that is being given to the nation of the future. 
‘Take, for instance, that one notion of biblical infallibility, which is 
tacitly assumed in almost every direction given by school-managers on 
the subject of religious instruction. One result is, that the children 
are taught to regard the Bible as the Word of God, miraculously 
given, miraculously preserved, with a multitude of commands 
binding in some sense on their consciences, and at least demanding 
authoritatively an implicit belief of all its utterances. This of itself 
introduces an element of discord between the growing life of the 
child and the growing life of the world—an element the incongruity 
of which must be more and more keenly felt as scientific instruction 
and scientific habits of thought are gradually pervading society. 
If custom did not blunt our sensibilities, we should resent as a cruel 
anomaly the practice of inculcating at one hour the infallible truth 
of a history which on any interpretation limits the lifetime of 
humanity to a few thousand years, while at another hour we teach 
the elements of sciences that imply a development of countless ages. 
If the inconsistency is not manifest to the child, this can only be 
because, through defective teaching, the mutual bearing of the 
subjects taught is not understood. The lessons in one, or perhaps in 


(1) Fortnightly Review for July, p. 118. 
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both branches of instruction, are so given as to form only mechanical 
additions to the memory, without becoming vital elements of the 
moral or intellectual life. Or, on the other hand, the discord, 
though not apparent at first, is sure to become so if mental growth 
proceeds. Of this discord between the progress of thought in the 
world and the training given in our schools, a hundred other 
examples might be given, if our space permitted. How many 
members of School Boards, how many Broad-Church clergymen, 
how many liberal Nonconformists, really believe that some six to 
ten thousand years ago the Almighty planted a garden eastward in 
Eden, and there caused a full-grown man suddenly to spring out of 
the dust, endowed with intellect, speech, and conscience? How 
many really believe that this man being cast into a deep sleep, an 
incision was made in his side and a rib taken out, which was built 
into the form of a woman? How many really believe in the literal 
truth of Eve’s conversation with the serpent, and in the tremendous 
nature of the consequences that flowed therefrom? How many 
really believe in the story of the Ark, which, even if the physical 
impossibilities involved could be surmounted, strikes into utter con- 
fusion the whole history of mankind as inscribed in the relics of the 
past? Yet we speak what we know, what is undeniable, what is 
notorious, when we affirm that, taking the country over, in nine 
elementary schools out of ten, these tales are constantly related to 
children as veritable revelations from heaven. In Board schools 
there is, indeed, here and there some little hesitation; but even in 
these the general rule is, that these Hebrew traditions are assumed 
to be not only literal but most sacred truth. This is done, not in 
infant classes only, but in those of growing girls and boys, twelve 
and thirteen years of age. What wonder, then, if, when they go out 
into the world with no larger views of history to enlighten them, 
with no whisper of spiritual development to etherealize the childish 
traditions of the past, they sink into that mass of indifferentism which 
is alike impermeable to religious zeal and uninspired by large 
sympathies with mankind? They have been sedulously, however 
unintentionally, taught that science contradicts religion, and that 
religion is impossible unless determined faith sacrifices common 
sense. The consequence is a confusion of mind and heart through 
which they have no clue to guide them. 

But worse remains behind. The professed object of this so-called 
religious teaching is to afford a groundwork for moral training. For 
one of the points of the creed common to Episcopalians, Wesleyans, 
Presbyterians, and Oongregationalists, at least as represented on 
School Boards, is, that the Bible is the only foundation for morality. 
It is a very exceptional thing to meet with any one like the Rev. 
Mr. Waugh, of Greenwich, who told the School Board for London 
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that the real law of the Sabbath was contained, not in the decalogue, 
but in the constitution of human muscle, brain, and nerve. Again 
and again have we heard it asked, with triumphant incredulity as to 
any possible reply : How could any teacher prove to a boy that it 
is wrong to steal without an appeal to Scriptural authority? This 
crude notion, that the everlasting laws of right and wrong are 
dependent for their sanction not on the revelations of nature and 
experience, but on the authenticity of a few ancient documents, is 
in itself sufficiently suggestive as to the partial and arbitrary 
character of the moral training likely to be associated with it. But 
when we remark the custom which seems to require that both Old 
and New Testaments should be equally used as the text-books of 
moral lessons, and when we remember that underlying the com- 
promise effected between the four great sects is the fundamental 
assumption of the uniform inspiration and equal validity of the 
whole Scriptures, we are compelled to fear that this moral training 
may be worse than partial and arbitrary. When we find, for 
‘instance—and this is simple fact—the story of Samson laboriously 
pursued for several mornings during the time allotted to moral and 
religious instruction ; when we find in particular Judges xvi. 2—20 
marked out as the portion for one morning’s study, with the first 
verse ominously omitted, but the story of Delilah included, and this 
in a mixed school of boys and girls; when we find David’s sin with 
Bathsheba, the murder of Uriah, and the death of Amnon 
(2 Sam. xiii.) selected as edifying lessons for the tender minds of 
children, it is impossible to repress some warmth of feeling con- 
cerning the tendency of the infallibility dogma in our schools to 
deaden the sensibility of teachers, and, by an inevitable consequence, 
to hinder the refining influences of education. The story of the 
children who mocked Elisha, and who, being cursed by the prophet 
“in the name of the Lord,” were thereupon torn in pieces by two 
she-bears, appears to be thought eminently adapted for the comfort 
and encouragement of infants. The other day a -young friend of 
ours, engaged in distributing reward-cards to a Sunday-school class 
of very little children, having her attention attracted by a formidable 
picture of two savage beasts at the head of one of her cards, glanced 
at the contents below, and instantly tore it up. The fragments 
which are now before us, bright with all the attractions of litho- 
graphy and gilding, display a legend “against scoffing and calling 
names.” And the doggerel appended, which we fear has a highly 
respectable vrigin, concludes thus :— 


‘** When children in their wanton play 
Served old Elisha so ; 
And bid the prophet go his way-—— 
‘Go up, thou bald-head, go!’ 
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‘*God quickly stopped their wicked breath 
And sent two raging bears, ° 
That tore them limb from limb to death, 
With blood, and groans, and tears.” 


These graphic lines would probably not be permitted in any Board 
school. They put the plain meaning of the narrative far too dis- 
tinctly, and are too obviously open to adverse criticism. But we 
have noted this story of Elisha and the bears more than once in the 
lists of scripture lessons given to infants in Board schools. And 
bearing in mind that the inspired and literal truth of the narrative 
is necessarily involved in the assumption of biblical infallibility, we 
may safely assert that the only difference between the rate-paid 
exposition of that story and the above lyrical homily would be the 
absence of rhyme in the former. Indeed the great vice of the 
present system is, that under the delusive proviso against catechisms 
and formularies, the vigilance of educational reformers is eluded, 
while any and every superstition may be taught, if not directly 
contrary to the common beliefs of Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists. 

Another favourite weapon for the moral culture of infant minds 
is the sudden and terrible death of Ananias and Sapphira. The 
dread of being distrusted, the misery wrought by faithlessness one 
toward another, as abundantly proved in the actual every-day world 
around us, is not thought adequate to impress children with a 
respect for truth. But if this story can be dinned into their ears 
sufficiently often, enforcing a dim unrealised belief that some 
eighteen hundred years ago God struck two people dead for telling 
a lie, then it is hoped, in the teeth of eighteen centuries’ experience, 
that terror may become the inspiration of conscience. The legend 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is not a pleasant one. It is, indeed, lurid 
with the splendours of that fierce Hebrew imagination which 
delighted in “‘blood and fire, and vapour of smoke.” But if the 
wickedness it hints is horrible, the vengeance it depicts is not 
divine, not natural, not according to that majestic moral order in 
which God does verily judge the world. Abraham’s colloquy with 
the Most High, and his benevolent but feeble attempt at a bargain 
with eternal justice, might be a salutary memory for a race which, 
when it had captured a city, was capable of utterly destroying ‘“ both 
man and woman, young and old, and ox and sheep and ass, with the 
edge of the sword.” But the attempt to draw from it in this nine- 
teenth century any moral lesson, except on the unconscious irreve- 
rence of ignorance, can only result in setting before children a 
pernicious pattern and example of Jesuitical special pleading. Yet 
this is one of the scriptural topics which we note as selected for 
instruction in “the principles of morality and religion.” The taking 
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of Ai may be a conspicuous example of ancient strategic skill, and 
as such worthy the attention of cadets at Sandhurst. But, in the 
name of common sense and common humanity, we should like to 
know why it is better fitted for the hour of moral and religious 
intruction than the siege of Derry or the massacre of Glencoe. 
The only possible answer is, that in the view of Episcopalians, 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists the taking of Ai 
was one in a series of providential and miraculous events lying along 
that path of history on which alone they recognise the manifest 
footsteps of God. But what consolation is that to those who do not 
hold this view, and who are made to pay for teaching in our national 
schools that massacre, rapine, and cruelty are amongst God’s methods 
for making himself specially known to man? Taught as a matter of 
uncertain tradition—or, if you will, as a matter of world history— 
such a narrative might be in place. Such things have been, and 
children are obliged to know them sooner or later. But in the hour 
solemnly set apart for “religious instruction,” and protected by a 
conscience clause, it is as much out of place as the story of Cawnpore 
or of the Black Hole of Calcutta would be. Nay, more so; for these 
are at least relieved by gleams of hereism, of which, in the taking of 
Ai, there remains no trace. ‘ The smoke of the city ascending up to 
heaven,”’ the miserable fugitives who ‘‘had no power to flee this 
way or that way,” the slaughter in the field, followed by murder in 
the city, till ‘‘all the inhabitants’ were destroyed, and, finally, the 
corpse of the king swinging on a tree until the sun went down, 
altogether form a picture which, if it were distinctly realised, would 
draw tears of indignation from unsophisticated children. But it is 
not realised. The mumbled words float dimly through the brain 
without ever waking the imagination to the infuriate shouts of men, 
the shrieks of women, or the writhing of the wounded. A portion 
of “ God’s word” has been read. No one thinks of applying to the 
present times the lesson it obviously teaches—that the favour of 
God sanctifies any violence which his elect may find necessary for 
the accomplishment of their own purposes. But the position of Ai 
has been displayed on the map; the strategy of Joshua has been 
explained ; the position of the Bible in the school has been vindi- 
cated ; and the allied sects are satisfied. 

We are of course aware that, on the days assigned to the study of 
the New Testament, the subjects are generally far more appropriate 
and far richer in ennobling moral suggestions. The story of 
Ananias and Sapphira and the drowning of the swine under 
diabolical possession are, at the most, but a trifling element of dis- 
turbance in the generally even flow of “righteousness, peace, and 
joy,” through the hallowed pages of that Book. If we have 
advocated its exclusion from the national schools, this has been 
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from no want of appreciation of the potent moral inspiration it 
breathes, but only from despair of any general agreement as to its 
use, which would not on the one hand do violence to the consciences 
of many, or on the other hand commit us to dogmas which an 
increasing number of competent judges believe to be incongruous 
with the best moral and intellectual tendencies of the day. For 
ourselves, if the New Testament, or indeed a judicious series of 
selections from the whole Bible, could be used in the schools, just as 
any other book is used; and if the teachers were allowed to read 
these at their own discretion, as illustrations of moral principles 
based on nature and experience, but not as miraculous revelations 
from heaven ; we think we could see our way to a settlement of this 
question which need not be offensive to any one. Only let it be 
clearly understood that the Bible, or a selection of scriptural pas- 
sages, is to be treated simply as a venerable relic of ancient 
literature ; that nothing is to be said for or against its supernatural 
authority ; that the teacher need not read any passage which he feels 
he could not explain without express reference to disputed theo- 
logical opinions; or, that if such references are absolutely unavoid- 
able, he should be permitted to say that while very different views 
are held on such points, the moral principle illustrated is the same 
for all. The various churches would still give on Sundays, or at 
other times at their own convenience and their own expense, such 
instruction as seems good to them on the nature of the Bible and 
the theological dogmas it teaches. Such instruction should be 
neither contradicted nor explained away in the daily school. There 
the master should eonfine himself to the illustrations found in the 
Bible, of moral principles, which, whatever be their source or sanc- 
tion, are as a matter of fact enforced by common experience and 
daily observation. If, for instance, the subject be taken from the 
miracles of Christ, let the scholars be accustomed to understand 
what they must inevitably know before they are sixteen years old, 
that while most people regard these narratives as literally true, 
others suppose them to be pictures of the imagination ; but that in 
either case the lessons of self-sacrifice and benevolence are the same. 
The parables can afford no difficulty. For if the kingdom of heaven 
be the reign of truth and goodness, the children of Calvinists, 
Catholics, Unitarians, and Rationalists may all receive, without pre- 
judice to the respective theologies of their parents, the same instruc- 
tion as to the moral influences most favourable to its triumph. 
While as to the supernatural agencies concerned, these may safely 
be left to the home or the church. 

But if such genuinely unsectarian instruction as this be im- 
practicable and visionary,—as for the present we fear that it is,— 
then the only other alternative is to urge the exclusion from all 
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national schools of a Book which is only desecrated wherever it is 
made the means and the symbol of injustice. But on that aspect of 
the case we do not wish to enlarge. It is in the interest of sound 
morality that we protest against the use or rather the misuse ai 
present being made even of the New Testament in daily education. 
Never will our schools be the centres of moral influence which they 
are capable of becoming, so long as their only pleas for morality are 
based upon a supernatural system increasingly alien from the every- 
day life of the world. The guilt of original sin, the terrors of hell, 
the attractions of heaven, and insistance on the overwhelming im- 
portance of theological belief, may indeed produce an excitement not 
altogether unsalutary when urged by fervid orators in crowded 
churches; but when drily taught as a part of ‘. drudgery of 
school-work, the constant experience of the present century proves 
that they are utterly ineffectual, and even suggests that they may 
be mischievous. For what class of children is so constantly drilled 
in theological theories of morality as are the children of the poor ?! 
And who are they whose religious indifference is most often the 
theme of lamentation to the clergy, and of regret even to rationalists ? 
They are not the destitute, not the stolidly ignorant, not even the 
vicious and the criminal. For these can always be reached and at 
least temporarily excited to devoutness of feeling by “ mission” and 
“revival” services. But the artisan class, so often complimented 
on their “hard-headedness,” are either fanatical devotees of some 
iconoclast, or else veritable Gallios in their imperturbable resolve 
to “care for none of these things.” Now it is, at least, a somewhat 
remarkable coincidence that, excluding the agricultural labourers, 
who might furnish us with another illustration, the artisan class has, 
up to a very recent period, almost entirely monopolized the limited 
accommodation to be: found in public elementary schools. They 
learned their catechism and read their Bibles daily for some three or 
four years in early life; and the result is that they never enter a 
place of worship; and, what is far worse, do not care two pins about 
the spiritual revolution now turning the world upside down. 

Let no one think that only theological interests are concerned 
here. Were it not for the unconsciousness coming from inveterate 
habit, every one would shrink with horror from making the careers 
of adulterers and harlots the special subjects for the religious instruc- 
tion of children. Nor would it be deemed possible that the con- 
templation of,such characters as Jacob, Samson, Deborah, Barak, 
Gideon, cr even David, in the light of favourites of heaven, could 
have any other effect but to lower the standard of morality. The 


(1) The children attending secondary schools are very differently circumstanced. 
Theology is not made nearly so prominent in their training; and their culture, if 
superficial, is at least much more general than that given in elementary¢schools. 
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need of coarse and brutal excitement, of which we see so much in 
the worse part of the lower classes, as a means of breaking the 
monotony of heavy ignorance, is manifested in a hundred modes, 
which to a more highly cultivated people would seem equally 
repulsive. The sights and sounds of our city streets by night, the 
shocking iteration of one or two abominable epithets, the coarseness 
of manners amongst many, making tram-cars and third-class car- 
riages sometimes unendurable, the lavish expenditure of others on 
mere physical indulgence to the neglect of all home refinements, and 
the reckless unthriftiness that burdens us with hundreds of thou- 
sands of paupers, all are due as much to want of moral culture as to 
intellectual ignorance. All such evils as these school managers are 
most anxious tocure. They indeed neglect no opportunity of declar- 
ing that moral and religious instruction are in their eyes more 
important than anything else. But they do not succeed according 
to their wishes. And the reason in our view seems plain and 
patent. It is not the depravity of human nature; it is not a curse 
inherited from Adam. It is simply the ineffectiveness of a system 
of moral training which is unnatural and arbitrary ; at hardly any 
point coming into honest contact with the needs of modern life ; 
appealing to supernatural traditions instead of to manifest facts ; and 
finding divinity in miracle rather than in order. What really 
moral result can fairly be expected, for instance, from a constant 
repetition of the Ten Commandments, of which none, except perhaps 
the fifth, eighth, and tenth can possibly come home to the conscience 
of achild? On the contrary, it would be difficult to over estimate 
the demoralising tendency of the fourth, when learned as a veritable 
Word of God. Even children have sense enough to know that 
neither teachers, parents, nor clergy, ever think of obeying it. 
For on the so-called Christian Sabbath dinners are cooked and 
carriages are driven and journeys are undertaken, just as though no 
such commandment had ever been heard of. And the cosmogony 
attached to that command is declared by the teacher himself to be 
false, as soon as he gives his pupils the most elementary results of 
geology. What children are thinking of when they shout in chorus, 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” heaven only knows. The pro- 
bability is that they are thinking of nothing; and a happy thing it 
is for all concerned, that they are capable of doing so. But we 
verily believe that this habit of repeating meaningless words in a 
branch of education, which pre-eminently requires every word to be 
carried direct to heart and conscience by the most vivid illustrations 
and the most impressive examples, goes very far indeed to explain 
the ineffectiveness of the moral and religious training hitherto given 


in Public Elementary Schools. 
Space will not permit us now to do more than name the moral 
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bearing of the religious difficulty upon teachers. But it is 
obvious enough. The position of a national school teacher is likely 
to be increasingly honourable ; and no religious test ought to bar the 
way to any one otherwise fitted for the work. Now, to say nothing 
of the Catholics, whom we condemn for unreasonableness, but to 
whom we have never yet set an example of simple equity, without 
either favour or fear, what must be the position of those teachers 
whose studies lead them to abandon the whole supernatural theory 
of the Bible? The denominational schools are of course closed 
against them. And if they turn with hope to Board schools, they 
find that even in the greater proportion of these, though they are 
not required to profess, they are still required to teach what they do 
not believe. Some latitude is indeed inevitable where no formal 
creed is signed, and no “litera scripta manet,” in the form ot 
reported lessons. But as an honourable man such a teacher feels 
naturally bound by the compromise tacitly made between the four 
great sects. On the other hand his own conscience has its claims. 
The position affords an additional illustration of the need for 
casuistry. But it is scarcely favourable to any earnestly religious 
or effectively moral teaching. It is time, however, to sum up. 
Throughout most discussions on the “ religious difficulty” it has 
been generally assumed that the only problem to be solved is the 
arrangement of a theological compromise sufficiently broad to 
embrace the leading Protestant sects, and distinctive enough to repel 
the accusation of infidelity. The various champions have accordingly 
ranged themselves somewhat on the French system, in three 
divisions—right, centre, and left. The first and last illustrate the 
proverbial tendency of extremes to meet; for they both agree in 
regarding the problem as insoluble, though for very different 
reasons. The members of the right say that it is solved only by 
such a dilution of doctrine that no flavour of religion remains. 
Those of the left, on the contrary, say that in every one of the 
dilutions exhibited they can detect an objectionable soupgon of 
sectarianism. Shielded by these two extremes from the hot blasts of 
fanatic zeal on the one hand, and from the icy breath of unbelief on 
the other, the huge centre cultivates the temperate region of 
“undenominational” religion. Unfortunately, however, in the 
wordy war by which they have established their dominion, the final 
cause of the contest has been too much forgotten. And that cause is 
the moral training to be given by public authority to the boys and 
girls who will constitute the English nation in the twentieth 
century. The issue has sometimes been put as though the question 
were—are our children to grow up “clever devils” or foolish 
angels? And the popular voice has been almost unanimously in 
favour of the latter alternative. When the question is put thus we 
VOL. XVI. N.S, Z 
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do not for a moment deny that the popular voice is right. But it 
would be well if we could recall attention to the main object, which 
is not a compromise between conflicting theological opinions, but the 
moral education of English children. 

Can moral training be separated from religious teaching? Our 
own answer, like that of every one else, so far as we know, would be, 
“Yes” or “No,’’ according to the interpretation of the epithet 
“religious.” If by religious teaching be meant instruction in any 
system whatever of unverifiable opinions, we say, very decidedly, 
that moral training not only can, but must, in these times, be 
separated from it, before we can settle on any permanent scheme 
for national education. For holding this view we are called “ secu- 
larist,” and as insistance upon any other name, for example 
“unsectarian,” would involve our consent to assumptions of which 
Lord Lyttelton has well exposed the fallacy, we have been com- 
pelled to ticket ourselves with the less ambiguous name. And yet 
it is an unfair description of our position. For the word happens 
to be associated with certain manifestations of contemptuous hos- 
tility to the religious sentiment, with which hostility we have no 
sympathy whatever. Nay, further, if by religious teaching be meant 
teaching imbued with reverence for the Divine Mystery that 
enshrouds us all; touched with that awe of the Infinite in which 
most, indeed with explanations we might say all, men alike realise the 
ultimate sanction of morality and the force of the “ categorical 
imperative ;”’ quickened by sympathy with all the spiritual aspira- 
tions of the past and present; and inspiring order amongst unruly 
passions by the regenerative power of the affections; then we reply 
to the above question with a most emphatic “No.’’ The attempt to 
separate moral culture from religious teaching would be like experi- 
menting on the physical training of a child by giving him a course 
of gymnastics in a coal mine, beyond the reach of sunlight and fresh 
air. It is said that there are those who think it a wise arrangement 
to keep the child for six days of the week in the coal mine, and to 
draw him up on the seventh to be dazzled by the unwonted glare. 
The contrast is supposed to be healthful, and the course of gymnastics 
down in the dark to be more effective in consequence. We, 
however, though we are ticketed with the name “secularist,’’ are far 
from holding that opinion. On the contrary, we prefer keeping the 
child in the sunlight and fresh air all the week long. 

J. Attanson Picron. 
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Tue extent to which the non-Aryan, Basque, or Iberian race is still 
represented in the populations of Europe, its former distribution, 
and its relative antiquity to the Celtic, are questions which as yet 
have not been answered satisfactorily by the historian or the philo- 
loger. The few shreds of history which we possess, read without 
the light afforded by other sciences, have contributed but little to 
their solution ; and the study of language has proved itself a broken 
reed to lean upon, since a language may pass away without a 
corresponding change of race. The English-speaking Cornishman, 
for example, is the descendant of the Welsh-speaking dweller in 
West Wales, and has lost his mother-tongue without changing his 
physique ; and English at the present time is slowly but surely 
supplanting Welsh throughout Wales, without any corresponding 
alteration in the people. It is obvious, therefore, that language is a 
very uncertain guide to race. Ini discussing these questions I shall 
take the documentary evidence first, and then compare it with the 
independent researches of the ethnologist and the explorer of caves 
and tombs in Spain, France, Belgium, and Great Britain. “We shall 
see that they may be in a measure answered by the convergent testi- 
mony of these three distinct lines of scientific inquiry. 

We find that two distinct races of men were in possession of Spain 
during the earliest times that are recorded by the historian: the 
Iberians occupied the north-western region, and the Celts, or Gauls, 
the south-eastern. The latter extended in a broad band south- 
wards from the Pyrenees, along the Mediterranean shore, according 
to Ephorus and Eratosthenes, as far as Cadiz, or Gadeira (péxpx 
Tageipwv), and formed isolated settlements in Portugal. These two 
races had already been in contact long enough to produce, by their 
fusion, the powerful nation. of Celt-Iberi, dwelling in Castile, and 
defining the pure Iberian on the west from the pure Celt on the east. 
The former predominated over the latter so as to stamp their name 
on the whole peninsula, although they did not inhabit the district 
which must have been best known to the Phenicians and ancient 
Greeks along the Mediterranean shore. The Ligurians also are to 
be counted among the inhabitants of the eastern district, if the state- 
ment of Thucydides be true, that they expelled the Sikanoi from 
their ancient seat round the river Sikanos. They are probably either 
identical or cognate with the Iberi. The Vascones then as now held 
the Basque provinces, and probably also occupied the adjacent parts 
of Southern France. 

We will now pass on to the examination of the peoples of Gaul. 

z2 
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Tberia was believed by the ancient Greeks to have formerly extended 
beyond the Pyrenees, as far to the north-east as the Rhone ;' and 
Scyllax remarks incidentally that the Ligurians and mixed Iberians 
(IBnpes pi-yates) dwelt on the shores of the Mediterranean, from the 
mouth of the Rhone as far as Emporium in Spain. It extended also 
to the north-west as far as the ocean, but the northern frontier is unde- 
fined, as might be expected from the imperfect sources of accurate 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks. The mineral riches of the 
Pyrenees might tempt the adventurers as far west as the ocean, or 
sailors may have brought back news of the Iberic tribes on the coast 
of Aquitaine; but the region to the south-west of the great trade 
route from the Phocean colony of Marseilles through Celtic Gaul 
to Britain, inhabited by warring tribes and without mineral wealth, 
is not likely to have been well known to the ancient geographers. In 
the time of Strabo, the term Iberia was restricted to the south of 
the Pyrenees. The varying statements of the Greek writers as to its 
northern frontier are justly interpreted by Dr. Smith “ to express 
the fact in ethnography that the Iberian race extended beyond the 
boundaries of Spain, and that they were to a great extent inter- 
mingled with the Celts in western Europe.” 

When Cesar conquered Gaul he found the Iberian Aquitani in 
possession of the region circumscribed by the river Garonne and the 
Cevennes, which constituted the frontiers of his province of Aqui- 
tania. The subsequent addition to the province, by Augustus, of 
the fourteen tribes inhabiting the district between the Garonne and 
the Loire, was probably due to the fact that their manners and 
customs were more akin to the Aquitani than to the Celte; and 
they may reasonably be viewed as having been a mingled race like 
* the Celt-Iberi. It seems to me also that an ethnological connection 
between Aquitaine and Armorica may be inferred from the remark 
of Pliny, “‘ Aquitania Armorica ante dicta ;”? which is considered an 
unaccountable blunder by Dr. Latham. At all events, the former 
presence of an Iberian race in Armorica is demonstrated by Dr. 
Broca’s map of the stature and complexion of the peoples of France, 
which we shall presently examine. 

The Celts occupied the region from the Loire to the Seine, and 
extended as far to the east as Switzerland and the plains of 
Lombardy, and swept to the south-west. through the valley of the 
Rhone and the region of the Volew, over the eastern Pyrenees into 
Spain. They were divided by the Seine and the Marne from the 
Belge, who held possession of the country stretching from those two 
rivers as far north as the Scheldt. 


(1) Strabo, iii. 166 :—’IBnpiay ib piv raév mporipwy cadtioOat wacay rhy Ew rod 
“Podavod cai rov isOpod Tov bxd roy Tadarixwy ridawy ogtyyopivon, ot de viv Sprov 
abriig ridevrat rv Muphyny, cvvivipws re tiv abtny TBnplay Abyover cai ‘Iowaviay. 

(2) Pliny, iv. 17. 
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The district round Massilia was inhabited by Ligurian tribes, who 
held the region between the river Po and the Gulf of Genoa as far 
as the western boundary of Etruria, and who extended to the west 
along the coast of Southern Gaul as far as the Pyrenees, that is to 
say, over the area which was included in the term Iberia in its more 
ancient sense. They have also left marks of their presence in Central 
Gaul in the name of the Loire (Ligur), and possibly in Britain in 
the obscure name of the Llegrians (Llegr). They invaded Sicily 
as the Sikelians, and if the latter be identified with the Sikanians, 
considered by Thucydides and other writers to be of Iberian stock, it 
will follow that they are a cognate people. Their small stature and 
swarthy complexion, as well as their ancient geographical position, 
which was conterminous with that of the Iberian peoples of Gaul and 
Spain, confirm this conclusion. The general impression left upon my 
mind, from the intimate manner in which the two peoples are associ- 
ated together by the classical writers, is that they bore about the same 
relation to each other as the Frank to the Goth, or the Dane to the 
Norman, and that they may be referred, with tolerable certainty, to 
the same branch of the human race. The non-Aryan and Basque, or 
cognate Basque, peoples of Gaul were therefore cut into two portions 
by a broad band of Celts, which crosses the Eastern Pyrenees, and 
marks the route by which the Iberian peninsula was invaded. 

The ancient population of Sardinia is stated by Pausanias to be of 
Libyan extraction, and to bear a strong resemblance to the Iberian 
in physique and habits of life, while that of Corsica is described by 
Seneca as Ligurian and Iberian. The* ancient Libyans are repre- 
sented at the present day by the Berber and Kabyle tribes, which 
are, if not identical, at all events cognated, with the Basques. 
We may therefore infer that these two islands were formerly occu- 
pied by this non-Aryan race, as well as the adjacent continents of 
Northern Africa and Southern Europe. Sicily also, according to 
Ephorus, was colonized by some of the Iberian race.’ 

The relative antiquity of these two races in Europe may be arrived 
at by their distribution. The Basques, Sikani, and Ligurians are 
the oldest inhabitants, in their respective districts, known to the 
historian ; while the Celts appear as invaders, pressing southwards 
and westwards on the populations already in possession, flooding 
over the Alps, and under Brennus sacking Rome, and, by their 
union with the vanquished in Spain, constituting the Celt-Iberi. 
We may therefore be tolerably certain that the Basques held France 
and Spain before the invasion of the Celts, and that the non-Aryan 
peoples were cut asunder, and certain parts of them left—Ligurians, 
Sikani, and in part Sardinians and Corsicans—as ethnological islands, 


(1) Strabo, iii. p. 270:—Sikelor, Sikanoi, Musetes, and other inhabitants of the island ; 
@v Hoav cai IBnpec obomep rpwrove gnoi ray BapBapwv "Egopog AsyioPar rpg Tevediag 
eixiordg. 
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marking, so to speak, an ancient non-Aryan continent, which has been 
submerged by the Celtic populations advancing steadily westwards. 

On this view the retrocession westwards of the Iberian frontier, 
from the Rhone to the Pyrenees, can easily be understood, as 
well as the position which the Celts occupied in Spain. Niebuhr, 
however, considers that the Iberians invaded Spain, and passed over 
the Pyrenees into Gaul, after the Celts had possession of both those 
countries, and criticizes Posidonius, who held that the Iberian was 
the older of the two races, as follows :'— 


‘* He (Posidonius) is of opinion that the Celts had immigrated into Spain, for 
he reasoned thus: as the Celts could migrate into Italy and across the Danube 
as far as the Dnieper, it was far less difficult for them to enter the neigh- 
bouring country of Spain. But such isolated parts of a nation cannot have 
arrived in a country by immigration; on the contrary, the Iberians appear 
extending themselves and in possession of Aquitania and Languedoc at a very 
early period; how then could the Celts, not being able to maintain the 
Pyrenees, have spread over the whole peninsula? It is probable, nay, almost 
evident, that it was the Iberians that migrated and extended themselves, and 
this opinion agrees with the most ancient traditions of the Celts in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, according to which they were once masters of all the west of 
Europe, but were expelled from many parts. If we suppose that the Celts 
dwelt as far as the Sierra Morena, and that the Iberians, perhaps reinforced by 
their kinsmen from Africa, pressed them forward, this supposition would 
account for some Celtic ruins which are still extant, and the Celts may have 
capitulated in a manner similar to that described in the book of Joshua. As 
one part of England was occupied by Germans so completely as to destroy 
every trace of the ancient inhabitants, while elsewhere, as e.g. in Devonshire, 
the Britons, in large numbers, lived among the Germans and became mixed 
with them, so the Iberians expelled the ancient Celtic population, wherever 
the nature of the country did not protect it; but the Celts maintained them- 
selves in the mountains between the Tagus and the Iberus, and the Iberians 
only subdued them, and then settled among them. In the course of time 
the two nations became amalgamated, and thus formed the Celtiberians, whose 
character, however, is essentially Iberian.” 


This view is founded solely on the isolated settlements in Portugal, 
which are taken to be fragments of a former extension of the Celtic 
race, but which may reasonably be considered to be the conquests of 
independent bodies of adventurers, who, like the Normans, left the 
main body of their countrymen behind to found a dominion for 
themselves; but who, in this case, be it remarked, settled not very 
far from the western borders of Spanish Celtica. It presupposes 
that the Iberi, passing over from Africa, crossed the valley of the 
Guadalquiver, then in possession of the Celts, and spared the region 
on the Mediterranean sea-board, where the fertility of the soil, and 
the towns, rich with the products of the coasting trade, would have 
offered an irresistible temptation to an invader, and have fallen an 
easy prey. It is simply incredible that the race who broke through 
the mountain barrier of the Pyrenees, in such force as to occupy a 
large portion of Gaul, would have contented itself with the poor, 


(1) Collected Lectures. Translated by Dr. Schmitz, viii. pp. 280-1. 
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and, in relation to the Mediterranean, remote and inaccessible 
western districts of Spain and Gaul. The hypothesis is opposed to 
the universal opinion of the writers of antiquity ; it will not account 
for the distribution of the Iberians beyond the frontiers of Spain, and 
it receives its coup de grdce in the evidence offered by the caves and 
tombs throughout Spain, France, and Britain that the Iberian is 
older than the Celtic race in Europe. I am unable to find any his- 
torical proof that the Iberians “appear extending themselves” as 
invaders at the expense of the Celts; but, on the contrary, they are 
treated almost universally as an invaded and retreating race. 

At the time of the Roman conquest of Gaul, the Belge were 
pressing on the Celts, just as the latter pressed the Basques, the 
Seine and the Marne forming their southern boundary, and in their 
turn being pushed to the west by the advance of the Germans in the 
Rhine provinces. Thus we have the oldest population, or the 
Basque, invaded by the Celts; the Celts by the Belg; and these 
again by the Germans: their relative positions stamping their 
relative antiquity in Europe. 

The Celtic and Belgic invasion of Gaul repeated itself, as might be 
expected, in Britain. Just as the Celts pushed back the Iberian 
population of Gaul as far south as Aquitania, and swept round it 
into Spain, so they crossed the Channel and overran the greater 
portion of Britain, until the Silures, identified by Tacitus' with the 
Iberians, were left only in those fastnesses that formed subsequently 
a bulwark for the Brit-Welsh against the English invaders. And 
just as the Belgee pressed on the rear of the Celts as far as the Seine, 
so they followed them into Britain, and took possession of the Pars 
Maritima,? or southern counties. The unsettled condition of the 
country at the time of Casar’s invasion was probably due to the 
struggle then going on between Celts and Belge. The Basques were 
driven as far as they could go to the west, not only in Spain and Gaul, 
but also in Britain, and were restricted to these areas, in which the 
ethnologist is still able to trace their blood in the present populations. 

It is necessary for us to define the physical characters by which 
the Iberian is distinguished from the Celt, before we can ascertain to 
what extent they are represented among the present European 
peoples. From the comparison instituted by Tacitus between the 
Tberi and the Silures it may be inferred that the typical Iberian 
was swarthy, with dark eyes and wavy hair, and from Dr. Broca’s 
researches among the modern Vascones, or Basques, south of the 
Pyrenees at Guipuscoa,® that he was small in stature, with delicate 
oval features, aquiline nose, fairly developed forehead, small upper 


(1) Agricola, xi. (2) Ceesar, 1, xii. 
(3) These skulls, which I examined last autumn in the museum of the Anthropo- 


logical Society at Paris, have also been described by Dr. Thurnam (Mem. Anthrop. 
Soc. Lond. i. 161). 
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jaw not projecting beyond a vertical dropped from the forehead, 
and a long skull. 

The ancient Celt or Gaul, on the other hand, who came in 
contact with the Romans, is always described as of tall stature, with 
light hair and complexion, and fierce blue eyes; presenting in all 
these particulars a marked contrast to the Iberian. The researches 
of Dr. Thurnam,! in the Gaulish and British tombs, also render it 
extremely probable that the Celtic skull was round, the features 
coarse, the brow beetling, the cheekbones prominent, and the upper 
jaw projecting beyond the line of the vertical dropped from the 
forehead. The Belge were also probably possessed of the same 
characters, although high authorities differ as to their relation to the 
Celt and the long-headed German. 

The distinguished French anthropologist, M. Broca, holds that the 
Celts were of moderate size, and possessed of brown hair and grey eyes; 
and he follows M. Edwards in identifying the Belge with the Kymri 
or Kymbri, and in assigning to them a German long-headedness. 

‘‘Les Gaulois? qui prirent Rome, ceux qui envahirent la Gréce et l’Asie 
Mineure, appartenaient bien certainemert 4 une race blonde. Tite-Live, et les 
autres auteurs qui en ont parlé, ont ajouté qu’ils étaient de haute taille, ce qui 
sapplique trés-bien aux Kymris; et lorsqu’on croyait qu'il n’y avait qu’une 
seule race gauloise, il était naturel de conclure de ces textes que tous les 
Gaulois étaient blonds. Mais aujourd’hui nous savons que les peuples désignés 
jadis sous le nom de Gaulois appartenaient 4 deux races bien distinctes, et de ce 
qu’une de ces races était blonde, il n’en résulte pas que l’autre le fit égale- 
ment. Il y a @ailleurs un fait matériel supérieur a tous les temoignages des 
historiens: c’est que dans toute la partie de la France qui correspond 4 
Vancienne Gaule Celtique, les hommes bruns sont en trés-grande majorité et on 
ne supposera pas, je pense, que ce soit le résultat de la colonisation romaine, 
car les Romains ne se sont pas établis dans le nord-ouest, ot les hommes sont 
bruns, tandis qwils ont occupé une grande partie de la Gaule Kymrique, ot 
les blonds prédominent manifestement. Enfin, les Celtes du pays de Galles, 
ceux de l’Irlande occidentale, sont aussi bruns que les Francais du centre, 
quoique aucun peuple brun n’ait pénétré en Irlande depuis l’origine des temps 
historiques. De tous ces faits on peut conclure, avec certitude, que les Gaulois 
désignés par César sous le nom de Celtes étaient bruns; quant aux Belges ou 
Kymris, tout le monde s’accorde 4 reconnaitre qu’ils étaient blonds.” 


This discrepancy between the evidence of history and the physical 
character of the present dwellers in Celtic Gaul, may be more easily 
explained by the view that the brown-haired and grey-eyed men are 
the result of intermarriage between fair Celts and dark Basques 
or Ligurians, than by the arbitrary assumption that the historians 
merely treat of the Belge. The physique of the present inhabitants 
of Belgic Gaul is probably derived from German invaders, who 
drove the ancient Belgz, to say the least, out of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The precise ethnological relations of the Belg seem to me to be open 
to considerable doubt, and have no bearing on the subject of this essay. 


(1) Mem. Anthrop. Soc. Lond. i. and iii. 
(2) Mémoires d’ Anthropologie, i. p. 284. 
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The Iberic or Basque element in the population of Spain has, 
probably, mainly contributed to the long-headedness of the modern 
Spaniard, although the latter may be partially due to the Gothic 
and Moorish elements in the population. The Basques on the 
north-west, protected from attack by their inaccessible country, have 
probably preserved the race-characters almost in their original purity, 
and may be fairly taken to be the representatives of the ancient 
Iberi. With regard to the rest of the peninsula, sufficiently accu- 
rate observations have not yet been made to justify any conclusions 
as to the exact areas occupied now by the descendants of the ancient 
Iberi and Celte. The problem is rendered almost hopeless from the 
great changes which must have resulted from the conquests of the 
Goths and the Moors; for if the one contributed their fair or 
“ Xantho-chroic” characters to the modern Spaniard, it is no less 
certain that the other has equally handed down to him their dark 
complexion and lithe, active form. It may be possible to distinguish 
between Gothic and Moorish skulls, but I do not know that any 
important physical difference has been observed between the Moor 
and the Iberian. 

We are, however, able to form a fairly accurate idea of the com- 
plexion and stature of the present inhabitants of France from the 
labours of Dr. Broca, to whom we are indebted for admirable maps, 
based’ on the army returns for each department. These show the 
number of exemptions per one thousand conscripts, on account of 
their not coming up to the standard of height, 1:56 métres (= five 
feet one and a half inches), and therefore afford a clue to the average 
stature. The intimate relation of this to the prevalent complexion may 
be gathered from the following table of exemptions per one thousand :— 

Départements noirs . .. . . 7°47 a 147°85 
- Rs ki iit sa Se CRT a CO 
‘a blancs. . . . . 2439 a 54°11 

From this it is evident that the exemptions are nearly thrice as 
many in the “départements noirs”’ asin the “ départements blancs ;”’ 
and we may therefore conclude that the swarthy inhabitants of 
France, at the present time, are the shortest, and the fair the 
tallest. The ‘départements noirs” are mainly centered in the old 
province of Aquitania, in which the jet black eyes and hair and 
swarthy complexion of the natives strike the eye of the traveller 
now, as in the days of Strabo.2 We may, therefore, be tolerably 
certain that these characters have been handed down by direct 
descent from the ancient Aquitani or Basques (Aquitani, Auski 
(Auch), Eusques, Basques, Vascones) with comparatively little 
change, from the infusion of new blood, since the Roman conquest of 
Gaul. In Cexsar’s Aquitania, as might be expected from the open 
and defenceless country, the maximum change has taken place. 


(1) Mémoire d’ Anthropologie, i. 448. (2) Strabo, iv. 4. 
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Out of the eight departments into which it is now divided, only 
one (Landes) presents the Basque characters; and these have probably 
been preserved by the vast stretches of sand and the gloomy pine- 
forests, which have acted as barriers against invasion. 

The enormous preponderance of Basque characters in the district 
between the Garonne and Loire is shown in the fact, that out of a 
total of twenty-five departments no less than twenty come under 
M. Broca’s definition of “ départements noirs.’’ In this we have the 
clearest proof that the choice by Augustus of the latter river as 
the boundary of the province was due to the identity of race of the 
dwellers south of the Loire with those to the south of the Garonne, 
which would cause them to be more easily governed from a Basque 
than from a Celtic centre. The five departments of Loire Inférieure, 
Vendée, Maine et Loire, Deux Sévres, and Charente Inférieure, in 
which the prevailing population is of moderate stature, and with brown 
hair and grey or brown eyes, lie on the sea-board, open to invasion ; 
and the six ‘départements gris,” south of the Garonne, mark the 
settlements of the fair-haired Visigoths, Franks, and English, who 
have been masters of that country from the year 409 to the present 
day. That the ancient population was to a considerable extent 
dispossessed is demonstrated by the conditions under whieh it 
passed under the Gothic yoke, that two-thirds of the land and one- 
third of the slaves were to become the property of their conquerors. 
The departments in question may be said at the present day to be 
occupied by an Ibero-Teutonic people, whose physique is inter- 
mediate between the two ancestral races. 

Outside the boundaries of Aquitaine the Basque non-Aryan blood 
asserts itself in the swarthy small inhabitants of Brittany, and in the 
east in Ardéche, and in the south in Aude and Arriége. Ihave already 
hinted at the probability of a connection between Armorica and Aqui- 
taine from the passage in Pliny which has been quoted, and we have 
seen that Iberia, in ancient times, extended eastward to the Rhone, 
and westwards to the ocean. The Armoricans made themselves 
conspicuous above the rest of the provincials of Celtic Gaul by 
their coherence, and their obstinacy in confronting the Teutonic 
invaders. In the midst of the confusion which followed the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire they preserved their freedom,’ and even 
asserted the dignity of the Roman name, and resisted the attacks of 
Clovis with such success as ultimately to be admitted to an equal 
and honourable union. We might, therefore, expect that the 
ancient population would be represented in greater purity in 
Brittany than in those districts which were repeatedly harassed by 
Frank, Goth, or Burgundian. The present dark Bretons are conter- 
minous with the dark inhabitants of Aquitaine. Consequently I 
should feel inclined to hold that the northern frontier of Iberia 


(1) Gibbon, iv. 440. 
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extended in ancient times so as to embrace that province. It is 
certainly true that during the English conquest of Britain the 
defeated Brit-Welsh emigrated in considerable numbers to Brittany ; 
but, if we can judge of the ethnological relations of the emigrants 
by the character of those who were left behind, they themselves 
were also, to some extent, of Iberian derivation. 

The ancient Ligurians are represented by the dark, small inhabitants 
of the Hautes and Basses Alpes, who are not distinguishable from 
the rest of the small, dark French peoples. It is, therefore, very 
probable that the Liguri and ancient Iberians are cognate, to say 
the very least, and that they belong to the same non-Aryan stock. 

Just as the Basque element in the French population centers in 
Aquitaine, so is Belgic Gaul the head-quarters of the tall, fair- 
haired element. And this is the inevitable result of the repeated 
invasion of north-eastern France by the Goths, Franks, Burgundians, 
and other tall fair German peoples; to say nothing of the fair-haired 
Belgic inhabitants in possession of the country in early times. The 
intermediate zone of Celtic Gaul is occupied partly by fair peoples, 
who may have descended from Celtic, Belgic, or German ancestry, but 
mainly by a grey-eyed, brown-haired race of moderate stature, who 
are most probably the offspring of marriages between the tall, fair, 
and the small, dark races. 

The physical differences which are evident when we compare the 
ancient Celt, as known to the Greeks and Romans, and the present 
inhabitants of Celtic Gaul, may be explained by the consideration, 
that the hordes who burst into ancient Greece and Rome were on 
the move, and, therefore, of comparatively pure race, while the 
modern Celt is the result of the blending of the conquerors with 
the conquered, during an occupation of the soil for many centuries. 
The use of the terms, IBypes puyates, KeAto-Avyupes, KeAt-Bnpes, 
proves that this blending began in the remotest times recorded in 
Spanish or Gaulish history. Plutarch, in his life of Emilius Paulus 
(vi.), speaks of the Ligurians in Southern Gaul as being “ woprypevor 
Tadarais kau tos mapadwos IBypwv.” 

The Basque element in the present population of Britain is 
traceable in the dark-haired, black-eyed, small, oval-featured in- 
habitants of the country of the Silures. Were the small, swarthy 
Welshman, who is to be seen walking about the streets of St. Asaph, 
placed side by side with the Basque inhabitant of Bagnéres de 
Bigorre, in the western Pyrenees, the only differences observable 
would be those of dress and language. And thus the truth of the 
much-disputed passage of Tacitus, in which he identifies the Silures 
with the Iberians, is confirmed by the examination of the physique of 
some of the present dwellers in Wales. The Welsh people may be 
roughly defined, ethnologically, as Celtic and Iberian ; every inter- 
mediate variety between the two extremes being represented. 
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The small, dark-haired people of Ireland, especially those to the 
west of the Shannon, are considered by Dr. Thurnam and Professor 
Huxley to be of Iberian stock ; and, singularly enough, there is a 
legendary connection between that island and Spain. The main 
mass of the Irish population is undoubtedly Celtic, crossed with 
Danish, Norse, and English blood. 

From this outline of the evidence of ethnology as to the distribu- 
tion of the Basque races in Europe it will be seen, that the only two 
districts added to what may be termed the Iberian dominion in Europe, 
as known to the historian, are Brittany and Ireland. We have 
merely obtained confirmation of the great importance of the Iberian 
races in Europe in ancient times, and of the extent to which they are 
represented in the present populations. When we consider the 
many invasions of strangers, and the oscillations to and fro of 
peoples of different type, it is impossible not to realise their strange 
persistence. Through all the troubles which followed the conquest 
of Gaul by Cesar, and of Britain by Claudius ; through the terrible 
events which accompanied the downfall of the Roman Empire, and 
which caused even the ancient type of Roman to become extinct, 
the Iberian still survived, and still is found in his ancient seats, 
with physique scarcely altered, and offering a strong contrast to 
that of the Celtic, Belgic, and German invaders. 

The Iberian race is known to the ethnologist and historian merely 
in fragments, sundered from each other by the many invasions and 
settlements of the Aryan race—Celtic, Belgic, and ancient German. 
The researches into caves and tombs enable us to join these fragments 
together, and to show that in the remote neolithic age a tolerably 
uniform Basque, or cognate Basque, population extended from the 
Pillars of Hercules as far to the north as Great Britain and Ireland, 
and as far to the east as Belgium. For the means of doing this we 
are indebted to Dr. Broca, who obtained seventy-eight Basque crania 
from a village cemetery in Guipuscoa, and fifty-eight from an ossuary 
at St. Jean de Luz, where they had been collected in the reign of 
Francis I. (1532). In both these groups the long and oval types 
predominate, the broad being represented by 6:4 (Thurnam) per cent. 
in the one, and 37°36 per cent. (Broca) in the other—a difference that 
is doubtless caused by the greater mixture of blood in the south- 
west of France than on the southern side of the mountain barrier 
of the Pyrenees. Six skulls, subsequently obtained by Professor 
Virchow from Bilbao, agree in all particulars with those from 
Guipuscoa. M. Broca has further shown that this group of long 
and oval Spanish skulls offers all the characters of the black-haired, 
swarthy, oval-faced Basque population of the surrounding region ; 
and it therefore follows that they may be taken as standards of com- 
parison, as typical of the ancient Basque crania, modified, it may be, 
to some extent by the infusion of other blood. 
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One of the most important results of the exploration of the caves 
of Gibraltar, carried on from 1863 to 1868, by Captain Brome and 
Dr. Falconer, is the discovery of human remains, which are identi- 
fied by Professor Busk with those of Guipuscoa. They were found 
under the following circumstances :—The enlargement of the mili- 
tary prison, on the top of Windmill Hill, revealed the presence of a 
deep fissure containing dark earth, mingled with charcoal and broken 
bones, and leading into a series of chambers, some of which were 
completely .blocked up with débris of various kinds, containing 
human bones, flint flakes, and pottery. Many other caves were 
afterwards opened out in various parts of the rock, which, with one 
exception, contained human bones, mixed in great confusion with 
the broken bones of animals that had been used for food. If the 
caves had been used for habitation at one time, and for burial at 
another, the human bones would become associated with the accumu- 
lation of refuse in which the bodies were interred, by the burrowing 
of rabbits, foxes, and badgers, as well as by the action of water, 
pools of which were present in some of the chambers. 

The human remains, examined by Professor Busk, belong to many 
individuals of all ages, and some of the thigh-bones are keeled, and 
some of the leg-bones present the peculiar lateral flattening which is 
not uncommon in skeletons of this age. The only three crania suffi- 
ciently perfect to allow of a comparison are long and symmetrical, 
with the upper jaw small, and not projecting beyond the vertical 
dropped from the forehead, with small cheek-bones, and with teeth 
worn flat. They were associated with pottery, for the most part 
hand-made, coarse, and imperfectly burnt, the vessels in some cases 
having singular perforated spouts, similar to those which are to be 
seen now in use among the Kabyles of Algeria and some of the Berber 
tribes. There were also rude bone implements, such as needles and 
rounded pins and spikes. The stone articles consisted of flint flakes, 
querns, whetstones, and chisels, and among them axes of polished 
stone prove that the whole collection belongs to the neolithic age. 

Professor Busk calls attention to the fact that a long skull, similar 
to those from Gibraltar, has been discovered in Spain, in an ancient 
copper-mine in the Asturias, together with hammers made of antler, 
and that it bears “ the closest possible resemblance to the group of 
Basque skulls collected by M. Broca.” He points out also the 
resemblance which exists between crania, figured by Don Manuel 
Gongora y Martinez, from the caverns and chambered tombs of 
Andalusia, and those under consideration; finally arriving at the 
conclusion that ‘‘ a pretty uniform priscan race at one time pervaded 
the peninsula from one end to the other, and that this race is at the 
present day represented by, at any rate, a part of the population now 
inhabiting the Basque provinces:” 

(1) Prehistoric Congress, Norwich Volume, 1869. 
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In the work of Don Manuel,’ referred to above, there is a most 
interesting account of the prehistoric antiquities of Andalusia. 
Several interments are described in the Cueva de los Murciélagos, 
a cave running into the limestone rock, out of which the grand 
scenery of the southern part of the Sierra Nevada has been, to a 
great extent, carved. In one spot a group of three skeletons was 
met with, one of which was adorned with a plain coronet of gold, 
and clad in a tunic made of Esparto grass, finely plaited, so as to 
form a pattern which resembles some of the designs on gold orna- 
ments from Etruscan tombs. At a spot farther within, a second 
group of twelve skeletons lay in a semicircle around one covered by 
a tunic of skin, and wearing a necklace of Esparto grass,” a marine 
shell pierced for suspension, the carved tusk of a wild boar, and 
earrings of black stone. There were other articles of plaited Esparto 
grass, such as baskets and sandals; flint flakes, pieces of a white 
marble armlet, polished axes, bone awls, and a wooden spoon; 
together with pottery of the same type as that from Gibraltar, frag- 
ments of charcoal, and bones of animals. 

Similar human remains have been found in the caves of Grenada, 
by Mr. MacPherson. 

These interments in caves are of the same kind as those of 
Gibraltar, and, since the skull-form is the same in all, there can be 
little doubt but that the southern provinces of Spain were possessed 
by one long-headed, small race of men, who used caves for habitation 
and burial, and who are now represented by the Basques. The same 
class of remains has also been discovered within many of the cham- 
bered tombs which abound in Southern Spain, in association, in some 
instances, as in that of De los Eriales, with bronze (copper?) lance- 
heads. They may be taken as the relics of the priscan Basque popu- 
lation, which occupied that district before they were driven out by 
the Celts in prehistoric times. 

The same class of human remains has been discovered in France, 
under the same conditions as those of the neolithic caves of Spain, 
and implying that the same people spread over France in the neo- 
lithic age. The Caverne de l’Homme Mort (described by M. Broca 
at the Brussels meeting of the Prehistoric Congress) is situated in 
a lonely ravine that penetrates the wild limestone plateau in the 
south-west of the department of Lozére, near the hamlet of Vialle. 
It was discovered by the peasants, and its contents were partially 
disturbed by their search after hidden treasure before it was explored 
by Dr. Pruniéres. At the entrance was a platform composed of earth 
mingled with fragments of charcoal, forming a layer about forty 


(1) Antiguedades Prehistoricas de Andalucia, 1868. 8vo. 

(2) The inhabitants of this district are now famous for their finely plaited work in 
Esparto grass, which may ultimately have been derived from the neolithic Iberians. 
Is our word basket, -bascauda, connected with the Vascones or Basques ? 
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centimétres thick ; in which were the stones of seven hearths, flint- 
flakes and scrapers, lance-heads, broken bones of the hare, fallow- 
deer, roe, pig (or wild-boar). All the flints were worked ; and one 
lance-head had been chipped out of the stump of a celt, and pre- 
sented portions of the polished surface, thus fixing the neolithic age 
of the accumulation. Coarse pottery was also met with. 

The refuse-heaps ceased abruptly at the entrance of the cave, at a 
point where the traces of a wall, composed of large stones, was 
visible. Immediately behind this were human bones, in the wildest 
confusion, which was probably the result of successive interments, as 
well as of subsequent disturbance by burrowing animals and treasure- 
seekers. Two bone-points and a flint arrow-head were the only im- 
plements discovered within the sepulchral chamber. Two small 
human bones, bearing undoubted marks of having been burnt, were 
discovered in the refuse-heap; but they do not, as M. Broca justly 
observes, imply the practice of cannibalism, since they may have 
fallen out of the burial-place, and subsequently have come into 
contact with the fire on one of the hearths. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of interments in this cave. 
Exclusive of the many skulls which have been destroyed or lost, M. 
Pruniéres obtained nineteen very nearly perfect, which are described 
by M. Broca as seven male, six female, three of uncertain sex, and 
three children. They are remarkable for the softness of their con- 
tours, the delicacy of their features, and the orthognathism of their 
faces. The forehead is wide and high, and the vertex and the 
occipital region of the skull well rounded. The cephalic index (or 
ratio of breadth to length) varies between ‘680 and 78, the mean of 
the whole series being °732. 

M. Broca remarks, that these crania contrast strongly with those 
of the present broad-headed inhabitants of the district, and that they 
differ from those found in the dolmens by M. Pruniéres in their 
greater length, in the smallness of their features, and the weakness of 
their muscular impressions. The study of the bones of the skeleton 
confirms these differences. The men who buried their dead in the 
Caverne de l’Homme Mort were smaller than the dolmen builders, 
their bones were more slender, and they were altogether a less mus- 
cular race. They are considered by M. Broca to represent the neolithic 
aborigines; and if his description and measurements be compared 
with those of the typical Basque skulls, it will be seen at once that 
they belong to the same race. 

The range of this long-headed people in France is extended as far 
north as the department of the Oise, where the remains of about fifty 
individuals were discovered in the sepulchral cave of Orrouy. The 
series of skulls represented the two extremes of long and broad- 
headedness, united together by a series of intermediate forms, which 
probably result from the mingling of a long and broad-headed 
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people. Polished stone axes, flint flakes, and fragments of coarse 
pottery were also met with. Dr. Thurnam has proved that both 
these types of skull occur in the chambered tombs of France, and his 
essays leave no room for doubting that the long-headed race is the 
older of the two, contrary to the prevalent belief of the French 
anthropologists, which seems to me unsupported by any evidence. 

Long skulls, of the Basque type, have recently been discovered by 
M. Soreil in the cave of Chauvaux, in Belgium,’ along with flint flakes, 
pottery, and broken bones of animals, among which were those of the 
hare; a circumstance that proves the absence of prejudice against 
the use of its flesh for food, such as that observed by Caesar among 
the inhabitants of Britain. We must therefore conclude that the 
Basque dwellers in caves extended, in the neolithic age, throughout 
Spain and France, and at least as far as Belgium. They lived the 
same rude kind of life, possessing the same domestic animals—the goat, 
short-horned ox, horse, dog, and swine—in each of these countries. 

Dr. Thurnam was the first to prove that the long skulls, found in 
the neolithic gallery-graves and long barrows scattered over Britain, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were older than the broad skulls, as well as to 
point out their strong resemblance to the typical Basque crania ; and 
his conclusions have been verified and accepted by no less an authority 
than Professor Huxley. The remains of the same small race have also 
been met with in the caves of this country; as, for example, in the 
five sepulchral caves which I discovered close to a refuse-heap, near 
the village of Llandegla, in Denbighshire, and which were proved by 
polished stone axes to belong to the neolithic age.” 

From all these facts we may arrive at the general conclusion, that 
the Basque, or Iberian race, known to the historian and ethnologist 
as mere isolated fragments, was formerly in possession of the whole 
of Britain, France, and Spain, before it was invaded by a tall, 
broad-headed people, either Celts, or closely allied to Celts, and 
that it was then in the neolithic stage of culture. No other race 
of man has been proved to be of higher antiquity in Europe, with the 
exception of the obscure paleolithic cave-dwellers who lived along 
with the reindeer, mammoth, and woolly rhinoceros in the south of 
France, in the enormously remote pleistocene period. 

If, then, the extraordinary persistence of the Basques is proved 
by the physique of the present inhabitants of France and Britain, so 
is their high antiquity in Europe shown by the investigation of 
neolithic caves and tombs. 

The occurrence of broad skulls in neolithic tumuli in this country, 
and in caves and tumuli in France, proves that the Basque peoples 
were invaded during the neolithic age. And since Dr. Thurnam has 
shown that they are identical in form with Celtic and Belgic skulls, 


(1) Prehistoric Congress, Brussels Volume, 1872, 
, (2) Ethnological Journal, January, 1871. 
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it follows that one or the other of these peoples, probably the Celtic 
or the older, was in possession of portions of Britain, Ireland, and 
Gaul at that remote time. It is of course conceivable that non-Celtic 
races, physically allied to the Celts or the Belge, are represented by 
the human remains in question; but in that case they have left no 
mark behind by which they can be identified. And the supposition 
is rendered improbable to the last degree by the fact, that, since the 
older of these races, the Basque, still survives, in the area under con- 
sideration, the invasions and vicissitudes which it has undergone, 
d fortiori would its conquerors have had a still greater chance of 
survival in the fastnesses which are offered by these countries. It is 
therefore reasonable to presume that the broad-headed peoples in the 
neolithic caves and tombs are represented by the Celts, and possibly, 
though not probably, in part by the Belge, rather than by the 
equally broad-headed Wends, Sclavonians, and Fins, which are not 
known by the historian to have settled in Gaul or in Britain. The 
successive invasions of Europe have been invariably from the east to 
the west, so far as we have any certain knowledge; and it is most 
improbable that Wends, Fins, or Sclaves should have occupied these 
countries, and subsequently have retreated eastwards, against the 
current of the Celtic, Belgic, and German invasions. 

The Celts may, therefore, be inferred to have occupied Gaul and 
Britain in the ages of polished stone, bronze, and of iron; their 
encroachment on the non-Aryan peoples being regulated by their 
strength, and the amount of pressure on their rear. 

It remains for us now to examine the probable route by which the 
Basques invaded Europe. M. Broca, from their identity with the 
Kabyles and Berbers, holds that they entered Europe from Northern 
Africa, spreading over Spain, and passing over the Pyrenees into 
Southern France. It seems to me, however, from their range as far 
north as Scotland, and at least as far to the east as Belgium, that 
they travelled by the same paths that the Celtic, Belgic, and Germanic 
tribes travelled along ages afterwards, coming from the east, and 
pushing their way to the west ; and that while one section chose this 
route, another mastered Northern Africa, following the same west- 
ward direction as the Saracens. On this hypothesis this great pre- 
Aryan migration would start from the central plateau of Asia, from 
which all the successive invaders of Europe have swarmed off. 

This view of the eastern derivation of the Basque peoples is 
confirmed by the examination of the domestic animals which they 
possessed. The short-horned ox, the sheep, and the goat, are derived 
from wild stocks that are now to be found only in Central Asia; and 
the dog and breed of swine, with small canines, were also probably 
imported after they had become the servants of man in the East. 
None of these animals were known in Europe before the neolithic 
age. W. Boyp Dawkins. 
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Tue time may now be fairly said to have come for a history of the 
speculation which has for its object the course, significance, and con- 
ditions of the development of human society. Of metaphysical, psy- 
chological, and moral speculation, there are histories in abundance. 
And now there is a sufficient body of historical speculation both to 
warrant and require its being brought together into a single record, 
and being made the object of a systematic survey. The philosophy 
of history is one leading branch of the philosophy of society, and 
every one can see for himself how rapidly sociological thought is 
making its own place on a level with the older subjects. The con- 
ception of the social union in itself, and of the successive stages in 
its development, as being, both of them, proper objects of scientific 
thinking, and capable of yielding general laws, is every day engaging 
more and more attention and exciting wider expectations. When 
that is the case, it is always useful as well as interesting to take a 
historic view of such a conception, to mark the stages through 
which it has passed, and to measure the results to which it has 
led. A survey of this kind shows us in a clear and definite 
manner the various lines of road along which thinkers have travelled, 
and the point to which the subject has been brought in our own 
time. We are able to contrast methods and compare their fruits. 
People always understand their own speculative position the better, 
the more clearly they are acquainted with the other positions which 
have been taken in the same matter. 

Professor Flint shows that he has some very considerable qualifi- 
cations for the task which he has undertaken. First and foremost, 
he has the gift of being fair and candid in the highest degree. We 
scarcely know a writer who in dealing with a subject so overflowing 
with temptations and opportunities of passion or partisanship, mani- 
fests such thorough justice of intellect. He passes in review a great 
many opinions from which he strongly dissents, and a great many 
thinkers of whom he cannot possibly approve; yet we cannot mark 
a sentence where this dissent leads him ever so little beyond the 
strict relevances of the matter in hand, nor a sentence where dis- 
approval carries him further than the exact limits to which the sub- 
stance of the complaint fairly allows him to go. Of course, this is 
only saying that Mr. Flint is honest, and deals with his subject in a 
serious spirit. But nobody who knows books, and perhaps we may 

(1) “'The Philosophy of History in Europe.” Vol. i., France and Germany. By 


Robert Flint, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy at St. Andrews. 
Blackwood and Sons : 1874. 
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say nobody who has set himself to write a book involving much dis- 
cussion of other people’s opinions, will think honesty and seriousness 
commonplace merits. Most writers wish and mean to be honest, but 
to fulfil the wish an amount of moral and intellectual discipline is 
needed, to which only the few know how to submit themselves. One 
cannot love truth by merely willing it in a general way. In the 
second place, Mr. Flint has acquired the wide learning which his 
subject demanded. His reading has been most extensive, and the 
list of his authors, so far as France and Germany go, is remarkably 
complete. The union of so much industry with such evident fair- 
ness of intention, gives his book a distinct and highly honourable 
attraction even for those who may wish that its scheme had been not 
quite what it is. We may add that he does not wholly escape the 
defects.of his qualities. His painstaking desire not to slur over any 
writer of consequence has in one or two instances led him to include 
writers who are of no consequence; and his scrupulous fear of being 
disparaging or unfair sometimes makes him much more civil to 
people than they deserve. It is perhaps going rather too far in the 
way of fairness to a bad thinker to say, as Mr. Flint says in reference 
to Krause: “ All honour to him for having been thus in earnest even 
as regards what may be deemed by us an erroneous view. Con- 
sistency and thoroughness are always high merits, even though they 
fail to secure success” (p. 486). Ought we really to pay such 
honour to the philosophical Icarus, or to count industry in extract- 
ing sunbeams out of cucumbers so very meritorious? These, 
however, are faults which lean to virtue’s side. The summaries are 
not all of them executed on an equal scale of completeness, but 
most of them are thorough and adequate, and they are usually 
accompanied by vigorous and independent comments. 

Mr. Flint’s plan of composition does not seem to us entirely 
satisfactory, though it is hardly possible to pronounce finally upon 
it, until the whole book is before the public. Perhaps the end may . 
crown the work. The writer promises us in a future volume some 
disquisitions which may change our notions of the scheme of the 
volume before us, because they may show Mr. Flint to take a 
different point of view from that which we at present assign to him. 
The issue, shortly put, is this. Ought an analyst of the rise and 
progress of the philosophy of history to begin with stating his own 
conceptions of the precise sphere, scope, and method proper to that 
philosophy, in what he takes to be its true and definite form, and 
then to proceed to the description and judgment of the systems 
which he passes in review, with reference to his own theory of the 
right method and the proper aim of the philosophy of history? Or, 
on the contrary, ought he to leave the establishment of this right 
method and the proper aim to the end of his review, ‘“‘ where from 

AA 2 
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the vantage-ground gained by a study of the thoughts and labours 
of the past in this department of research, its failures and successes, 
we may hope to get a clearer view than we could otherwise have 
obtained of the duties of the future, of the aims which a philosophy 
of history may reasonably propose to itself, and of the processes to 
be pursued and the errors to be avoided if we would realise them ?”’ 
Mr. Flint decided to follow the second of these courses, and we 
submit that this was a mistake for two reasons. First, the prime 
merit of a history of a department of knowledge is that it shall 
classify the various efforts made to constitute that department and 
extend and advance it, according as such efforts did or did not tend 
in the right direction, as they followed fruitful or sterile methods, 
as they added something to the rising fabric or were merely wasted 
in mischievous activity. Such a classification is only possible on 
condition that the critic has made up his mind, more or less 
definitely, which method was fruitful, and in what direction the 
main stream had been effectively disengaging itself. And if he has 
made up his mind, it is best that he should begin by saying so, and 
by giving us in their clearest form the reasons which influenced him. 
Of course if the historian of a branch of philosophy assumes to do no 
more than furnish a literary summary of the books that have been 
written on his subject, he may dispense with any positive theory of 
his own; though even with so comparatively modest an aim as this, 
we should suppose that some theory would have to be, accepted by 
the historian, merely to guide him to a right estimate of the relative 
importance of the works which he has to analyse. But Mr. Flint 
aspires to more than this, and his aspirations are fully justified by 
his intellectual quality and attainments. He is not only an analyst, 
but a critic, and a very clearheaded and penetrating critic. We 
venture to think that his criticisms would have been far more telling, 
more useful, more effective in every way, if he had begun by ex- 
pounding in terms his own theory, at any rate of the method proper 
to be followed in constructing a philosophy of history, if not of its 
ultimate scope and final laws. By adopting some firm idea for 
our own, even if it be no more than provisionally, the relations of 
rival ideas to it and to one another come out in a clear and definite 
place. 

Our second reason for thinking Mr. Flint mistaken in postponing 
his positive conclusions to the end is the following. It is not the 
history of a science which teaches us the true method, but. study of 
the science itself; not a survey of the thoughts and labours of the 
past, but a mastery of the fundamental conceptions belonging to the 
actual object of inquiry. A historian of the inductive sciences does 
not wait to learn the effectiveness of the inductive method until he, 
has completed his analysis of successes and failures in research. 
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Investigations of the body of generalisations which make one of 
these sciences, verification of them, analysis of the processes of inter- 
rogating facts and reasoning upon them—this, and not the history of 
wrong methods, makes a competent judge of right methods. Hence 
if we seek, as Mr. Flint assumes us to seek, “a clearer view of the 
aims which a philosophy of history may reasonably propose to itself, 
and of the processes to be pursued and the errors to be avoided, if 
we would realise them,” we ought surely in the first instance to 
acquire some definite knowledge of the object-matter itself. The 
history of astronomy or chemistry is full of interest and instruction 
of its own kind, but it can be no substitute for astronomy and 
chemistry themselves ; nor will it be so profitable if it precedes, as 
if it comes after, the attainment of a certain grasp of astronomical 
or chemical laws as finally demonstrated. The history of a science 
can indeed be of little use unless the science has been established, 
because its main service, apart from mere intellectual entertainment, 
is to strengthen the true conceptions and fruitful processes that have 
at last triumphed, by contrasted illustrations drawn from the past of 
false conceptions and barren processes. The history of the philo- 
sophy of history is only useful, and the time for if can only be said 
to have come, because the bases of such a philosophy are now really 
laid, and the ideas which make it an organic division of thought 
now distinctly recognised. In short, then, on the two grounds 
that have been stated, we believe that a prefatory outline of the 
notions which the author himself accepts as defining the philosophy 
of history, would have given a completeness and depth of significance 
to his researches among the notions of previous thinkers, which, as it 
is, in spite of their acuteness and other good qualities, one hardly feels 
them to possess. Criticism without a doctrine can never be adequate 
or decisive; and though Mr. Flint is too serious a writer to have 
begun such a task without a doctrine, yet that he should have 
provisionally veiled it produces the same effect as if he were criticizing 
others without a fixed body of principles of his own. 

Now what is the philosophy of history? Mr. Flint reserves his 
answer, and thinks it better to begin with “a notion quite general, 
even although vague,” than with any attempt at a precise descrip- 
tion, or a precise answer to this question. The result of this is 
extremely unsatisfactory. The reader is confronted in every page 
by a term whose meaning has never been explained to him, and of 
which therefore he can never be sure that it is always being used in 
the same sense and with exactly the same contents. In the first line 
Mr. Flint speaks of “‘ the philosophy or science of history,” as alterna- 
tive and equivalent terms. If he had taken the latter of the two, 
. instead of the former, and allowed it to preside over the thought of 
his book, much of that unsatisfactory vagueness of which we are 
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inclined :to complain, would certainly have disappeared, and we 
should have had the filiation of the conceptions with which the 
book is radically concerned, traced with a surer hand, and their 
bearings to one another more conclusively set out. Mr. Flint justly 
praises Montesquieu for applying the inductive method to the facts 
of society, and as justly places a very low scientific estimate on 
Bossuet’s famous Discourse, because Bossuet “started with a doctrine 
which he had not derived from history, and that doctrine he intro- 
duced into history as an explanation” (p. 95). In another place 
(p. 410) he describes as “an error of the most fatal kind”’ in Fichte’s 
speculations, “the separation of philosophy from experience, of the 
philosophy of history from history itself.’’ In many other places 
Mr. Flint leans in the same direction, that is, towards the positive, 
experiential, or scientific view of the philosophy of history. It 
would have been a gain if he had'throughout spoken not of the 
philosophy, but the-science of history. Philosophy in this applica- 
tion is a vague term, and covers ways of thinking about history, 
which would at once have had their illusoriness exposed if they had 
been inspected from the point. of view of science. In truth we hardly 
desire a more effectual ‘criticism of the fatal hollowness of that 
impressive dream which Hegel called philosophy of history, than 
Mr. Flint has furnished. But Hegel’s striking inventions, along 
with those of the other German idealists, and then their imitation 
by Cousin, would have fallen more naturally and decisively into their 
place, if the historian had not shrunk from giving the specific name 
of science to his subject, or from walking in the narrow scientific 
path. From sucha point of view, we see that Hegel when specula- 
ting on history was like an astrologer or an alchemist, and five-sixths 
of the thought which Mr. Flint has so industriously analysed for us 
in the present volume are even less scientific than astrology or 
alchemy were. Some of the speculations, those of Cousin, for in- 
stance, which are not exalted as Hegel’s were by intense and vast 
power of coherent imagination, are simply like bad dreams. Even 
Hegel in the field of history figures too much as a mere magician, a 
practitioner of some black art, working sterile wonders in a huge 
impenetrable vault stretching far in the dark bowels of the earth. 

To say, however, that the philosophy of history is better named 
the science of history does not’ bring us far. For what is the science 
of history? Even that is not an adequate title for the subject of 
which Mr. Flint is composing the record. History is itself the 
most vague, ill defined, and misunderstood of all terms. It: covers 
alike the most arid chronicle of the pettiest community, and the 
most elaborate generalisations drawn from ‘the annals of all the 
nations: of the earth. What people mean by the science of history 
isin truth the science'of sociology. Mr. Flint’s book is in essence 
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and intention the record of the growth of one of the two chief 
divisions of sociological thought. The social science, as no reader 
needs to be told, has been separated into a statical branch and a 
dynamical branch. The former examines the conditions of the 
social union; the latter examines the conditions of the succession of 
social states. The science of history is only another name for social 
dynamics. It is one branch of sociology. Its subject-matter com- 
prehends not merely the laws of societies, to which Montesquieu’s 
memorable treatise was limited, but their beliefs, domestic usages, 
arts, industrial and commercial arrangements, and whatever other 
elements we decide to include in their culture. Descriptive sociology, 
which is to the science of society what zoology is to the science of 
life, collects this matter together, and groups it into classes and sub- 
classes. For it is found that from the rudest practices of primitive 
savages up to the complex polity of a modern western state, none of 
the features of social life are isolated ; they all fall into groups and 
families. These groups, then, form the body of descriptive sociology. 
The social science, in the historic or dynamical part of it, traces 
their succession and order. It interrogates them, to find the most 
general expressions or laws of their evolution. 

For such a science, history must be pronounced on the whole an 
unsatisfactory name. Even if we could succeed in extending the 
common use of the word, which now confines it to the political 
gazetteers of their own or earlier times, and if we could make it 
cover the whole range of culture, there would still remain a trea- 
cherous element of confusion. Each leading group of social facts 
has its own history, for growth or movement or transmutation is the 
common condition of them all. Now what is called universal history 
is something quite different from each of these lines of: special 
history. It is not a summary or compendium of them, but a trans- 
formation of the facts which they furnish into general laws, a 
re-grouping of them in their relation to one another, an organic 
arrangement of them with reference to internal and efficient 
forces. The-science of history, in short, is not historic in its result 
and final construction ; it is the abstract science of social cause and 
effect, for which history, properly so called, or descriptive sociology, 
provides the concrete and raw material. It is not history, but 
science. Hegel, as Mr. Flint says, divided history into three kinds: 
“original, when derived directly from observation, when an author 
describes what he has himself seen, heard, and lived amidst ; 
reflective, when personal experience is transcended, and the historian 
has to use such powers of diligence, insight, criticism, and generalisa- 
tion as he possesses on materials supplied by others, in order to form 
and convey a representation of some past epoch, of some special 
phase of human life, or-of the general course of events in a country, 
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or even in the world; and philosophical when it unfolds the rational 
development of the universal spirit in society.” We do not exercise 
ourselves in such mightily high matters as the universal spirit, but 
this division does point to a real set of distinctions. We should only 


’ demur to the last of the three being called history at all; it is 


really the science of human culture in its widest range. And the 
advantages of the distinction on which we are insisting are two. 
First, by recognising our subject as science and calling it so, we at 
once put from us the vague moods of historical philosophising, and 
insist on the rigours of scientific method. Second, we leave to 
history its own sphere and function. Hegel himself declared the 
object of history to be the State. No State, no history. ‘ Where 
there are no States properly so called, there may be families, clans, 
and peoples—there may be migrations, wars, and revolutions—there 
may be remarkable events and considerable culture; but there can be 
no history.”” There are ante-historical periods ; and not only that, but 
non-historic peoples and non-historic countries. How far Hegel was 
right in applying this distinction we cannot now inquire, but the 
distinction has, like so many of his ideas, a reality in it, if we care to 
take the trouble to translate it from transcendental into scientific 
dialect. The recognition of non-historic peoples as being unchange- 
ably such, is equivalent to a recognition of the important truth in 
sociology, that social types ought not to be arranged in a series, but 
in separated groups, and that therefore the different forms of society 
do not represent merely different stages in the evolution of a single 
original form. This is one among other considerations which point 
to the propriety of reserving the name of history for a definite kind 
of inquiry into the structure and movement of certain actual socie- 
ties, instead of mixing it up with another kind of inquiry into the 
whole range of facts connected with the existence and development 
of human sociability. 

Mr. Flint is of course aware of all this, but he hardly seems to 
have grasped it firmly enough, or to have made it, what it is 
important enough to deserve to be, one of the cardinal principles of 
classification in dealing with writers on the dynamics of society. 
Kant, for example, followed by some of the Hegelians, regarded a 
perfect political constitution as the final cause of history, reducing 
religion, art, and science to a subordinate place in the study of 
progress. On this Mr. Flint says: ‘ With religion, art, and 
science, indeed, in themselves, the philosophy of history has strictly 
no concern, but neither has it with the State in itself; it has to do 
only with their development, or more properly with the development 
of man in these spheres of activity” (p. 399). This is just as 
against Kant and Rosenkranz, but it is rather halting and even con- 
fused as an account of the object of the science under consideration. 
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And the confusion arises from an imperfect recognition of the truth 
that writers on the philosophy of history are really dealing with the 
problems of sociology ; that is, with problems relating to the social 
union as a whole. Mr. Flint, as we have said, is fully aware of this. 
Thus, he says of the truths of historical evolution with which he 
credits Krause, that “they are inductions from a sphere of expe- 
rience which is much wider than history proper; and it is only 
by the help of such inductions that the science of history can ever 
be raised to any considerable height” (p. 487). Quite so; then why 
not name the science of history in a way which conveys this, and 
call it sociology ? 

The limitation of history in its proper sense, has been effectively 
illustrated by Guizot in France, and still more accurately insisted on 
and adopted by a well-known school in Germany. “The funda- 
mental principle”—to borrow Mr. Flint’s description—“ of the 
great historical school founded in Germany by Niebuhr and Savigny, 
is national individuality: its essential characteristics are aversion to 
imposing on history general ideas and constructions, or deducing 
from it systems of abstract propositions ; a desire to penetrate into 
the character of each people as if i€ were a concrete personality ; an 
endeavour to comprehend and trace each stage of the historical move- 
ment as a stage of organic growth or natural evolution; and a 
faithful and critical use of the primary sources of information ”’ (p. 
342). Mr. Mill’s account of Guizot’s histories, quoted by Mr. 
Flint, describes the province of history, as separate from sociology, 
still more lucidly :—‘ Embracing only a part of the succession of 
historical events, M. Guizot is precluded from attempting to deter- 
mine the law or laws which preside over the entire evolution. If 
there be such laws—if the series of states through which human 
nature and society are destined to pass, have been determined more 
or less precisely by the original constitution of mankind and by the 
circumstances of the planet on which we live—the order of their 
succession cannot be determined by modern or by European expe- 
rience alone ; it must be ascertained by a conjunct analysis, so far as 
possible, of the whole of history and the whole of human nature. ... 
M. Guizot seeks not the ultimate but the proximate causes of the 
facts of modern history ; he inquires in what manner each successive 
condition of modern Europe grew out of that which next preceded 
it; and how modern society altogether, and the modern mind, shaped 
themselves from the elements which had been transmitted to them 
from the ancient world.”” The most masterly example of this kind 
of work in English historical literature is probably to be found in 
the volumes in which Mr. Finlay has traced the history of the Greek 
provinces of the Roman Empire—volumes full of social and political 
instruction which would have been prized as it deserves to be, if Mr. 
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Finlay had been fortunate enough to share M. Guizot’s consummate 
gifts of style. 

The object of inquiry in sociological dynamics, the unit of con- 
templation, is not man, but men ; not the individual, but a community 
as a whole ; not successive phases of human nature, but successive 
phases of social development. The chief interest of studying the 
latter no doubt comes from the light which it sheds on the former. 
And phases of human nature, intellectual and affective, are antece- 
dents of primary importance, as we trace the external line of the 
development of communities in its various orders, political, industrial, 
esthetic. But the phenomena immediately dealt with by the science 
of history (to recur to Mr. Flint’s name) are the groups of social 
facts. The design of such a science is to discover the order of 
filiation among these successive groups. Is there a regular order of 
succession among social states? If so, how is it to be expressed ? 
By what general formule can we describe the conditions of the 
evolution of one social state from another? What forces have 
operated in determining the course along which nations and societies 
have travelled? These are the questions which the modern philoso- 
phisers on history have set themselves to answer. We shall take 
from Mr. Flint the pith of some of the most famous of the answers 
which have been given'by French and German thinkers. 

Cousin (borrowed from Hegel).—History is the government of God 
made visible. It is to the race what reflection is to the individual. 
The essential elements of thought are three: Ist, the idea of the 
infinite ; 2nd, of the finite ; 3rd, the idea of the relation of the infinite 
and the finite, constituting a triplicity and an indivisible unity. 
Therefore history has three corresponding epochs. The first epoch 
was that of the infinite, and its stage was the East. The second, the 
epoch of the finite, is to be found in Greece and Rome. The third 
epoch, in which is to be apprehended and expressed the relation 
between the infinite and the finite, belongs to the modern world. 

Fourier.—The history of the human race is divisible into thirty-two 
periods, which are reducible to four greater periods, corresponding to 
infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. Infancy includes seven 
states—paradisiacal, savage, ‘patriarchal, barbarous, improving or 
civilised (the point at which we now are), increasingly associative, 
and lastly, the state of dawning happiness. With Fourier’s insane 
ideas of the future we need not concern ourselves. 

Buehez.—History has four great stages, “each initiated by a uni- 
versal revelation given either through the inspiration of certain men 
by God, or the incarnation of God in man. The first revelation was 
made through Adam; and founded an epoch which had for end the 
conversion of its precepts, enjoining the domestic duties, into 
habits and institutions ; the second, given through Noah, founded an 
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epoch which had for end the realisation of the more comprehensive 
class of duties involved in the relationships, both internal and exter- 
nal, of tribes and races; the third was imparted to some great pro- 
phet who lived where the sons of Japhet were in contact with those 
of Shem, so that its influence might extend to Egypt, India, China, 
Greece, and Rome, and was designed to communicate the sentiment 
of social unity and the idea of equality, along with that of the 
diversity of functions ; while the last of all was the perfect revelation 
of truth and life in Christ, the source of a civilisation which has 
lasted eighteen. centuries, and has still before it an indefinite future.” 

Herder—expressed the sum of his system in the following five 
propositions :— 

I. The end of human nature is humanity; and that they may 
realise their end, God has put into the hands of men their own fate. 

II. All the destructive powers in nature must not only yield in 
time to the preservative powers, but must ultimately be subservient 
to the perfection of the whole. 

III. The human race is destined to proceed through various 
degrees of civilisation, in various revolutions, but its abiding welfare 
rests solely and essentially on reason and justice. 

IV. From the very nature of the human mind, reason and justice 
must gain more footing among men in the course of time, and pro- 
mote the extension of humanity. 

V. A wise goodness disposes the faith of mankind, and therefore 
there is no nobler merit, no purer or more abiding happiness, than to 
co-operate in its designs. ; 

Fichte—deduced the plan of the world from the abstract idea of 
universal time; or rather said that it ought to be sodeduced. Sche/- 
ling explained history by a variety of propositions which he found in 
the evolution of absolute truth. 

Krause—recognised by the light of d priori reason three ages in the 
history of humanity. (1.) Age of innocence; man being in a clair- 
voyant condition, seeing God in all things. The savage represents 
the result of a degradation from this innocence and finer suscepti- 
bility. (2.) Age of youth and growth; subdivided into three 
periods: «a, of polytheism, war, caste,-slavery ; 4, monotheism, sub- 
ordination of art and science to theology, clerical despotism; ¢, 
rejection of authority, toleration, &c.: @ was represented in Greece, 
Rome, and the East; 4 in the European middle-age; ¢ in our 
own time. (3.) The age of final ripeness, in which humanity “has 
thorough mastery both over physical nature and over itself, in which 
_ all the societies which compose it unite to form one vast collective 
and completely organised individuality,” and men will become con- 
scious of their unity in-God and humanity. 

Hegel.—The object of history is the state; the succession of states 
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is the object of universal history. This succession unfolds the 
rational development of the universal spirit in society. The course 
of the spirit is symbolised by the course of the sun. ‘‘ Asia is the 
determinate east, or absolute beginning, and Europe the determinate 
west, or end of history. Its great moments, stages, or epochs, are 
three in number—the Oriental, the Greco-Roman, and the Modern or 
Germanic. In the first, the spirit slumbers ignorant and uncon- 
scious of that freedom which is its very essence, and patiently 
submits to civil and spiritual despotism, so that one only is free, and 
the rights of individuals are unknown; in the second, the spirit is 
awake to these. rights in some, but not in all forms; it has a partial 
consciousness of its true nature, and some, but not all, are free; in 
the third, the spirit knows itself as what it is, as essentially free, and 
knows that all have inherent rights to rational freedom. In the 
first, the infinite and substantiality predominate; in the second, the 
finite and individuality ; and in the third, the infinite and finite, the 
substantial and individual, are united, are reconciled.” 

We have no room for more examples in this kind. The theogony 
of Hesiod is quite as true philosophy as many of them, and it is 
both a good deal more amusing and a good deal more poetical. Of 
course aman of Hegel’s enormous constructive grasp was sure to 
sow his work with ingenious, suggestive, and far-reaching ideas, 
and in some of the others, Krause, for instance, there are many 
striking thoughts pointing in the scientific direction. And they 
may claim the merit of stimulating a better kind of thinking by 
the reaction which they engendered. But the incurable inadequate- 
ness of the d priori method of interpreting human experience needs 
no demonstration here. ‘The philosopher,” says Fichte, “ must 
deduce from the unity of his presupposed principle all the possible 
phenomena of experience ; but it is obvious that in the fulfilment of 
this purpose he does not require the aid of experience—that he pro- 
ceeds merely as a philosopher, paying no respect whatever to ex- 
perience, but absolutely a priori describes Time as a whole, and all 
its possible epochs.” Obviously there is no limit to the delirations 
allowed and invited by such a principle, and Mr. Flint’s record of 
the score of historical systems evolved out of their own heads by 
German thinkers and French imitators on this principle is a record 
of intellectual delirations, to which he has given far more space, 
and been far more polite, than they at all deserved. Herbart and 
his disciple, Professor M. Lazarus, have shown more insight into the 
true method of constructing a historic science than all the rest of 
their countrymen put together. One wishes that Mr. Flint had 
given us half as much of Krause, and twice as much of Lazarus. It is 
quite as impossible to treat the historic systems constructed by these 
unflinchingly absolute and d priori thinkers seriously, as it is to treat 
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seriously the unflinchingly absolute confidence of Fourier that the 
ocean will one day become a refreshing kind of lemonade, peopled 
with serviceable amphibians. You cannot demonstrate to any one 
who wishes to believe the contrary, that the sea will never turn into 
lemonade, and you cannot demonstrate that the history of man is 
not the self-evolution of the absolute, nor a deduction from the 
abstract idea of universal time. 

Let us turn to a true sociological school, which possesses both a 
history and a scientific doctrine and a rational method. Montesquieu 
was the first writer who systematically applied the empirical method 
on a considerable scale to social facts with a view to extracting 
general laws from them. He put aside the old theological assump- 
tions, and although a declared Cartesian, he did not trust to his own 
consciousness for knowledge of the forces that shape the course of 
human societies. Turgot, writing under the impulse which Mon- 
tesquieu had given to sociological speculation, advanced the idea 
that “all the ages are linked together by a continuous succession of 
causes and effects, binding a social state to all that have gone before 
it.” More than this, Turgot discerned the law of the intellectual 
change which accompanied this progression. As this law became so 
prominent afterwards in the hands of Comte, it may be interesting 
to give it in its earliest form. What Turgot said is this :— 

“ Avant de connaitre la liaison des effets physiques entre eux, il 
n’y eut rien de plus naturel que de supposer qu’ils étaient produits 
par des étres intelligents, invisibles et semblables 4 nous; car a quoi 
auraient-ils ressemblé ? Tout ce qui arrivait, sans que les hommes 
y eussent part, eut son dieu, auquel la crainte ou l’espérance fit 
bient6t rendre un culte, et ce culte fut encore imaginé d’aprés les 
égards qu’on pouvait avoir pour les hommes puissants; car les 
dieux n’étaient que les hommes plus puissants et plus ou moins 
parfaits, selon quils étaient l’ouvrage d’un siécle plus ou moins 
éclairé sur les vraies perfections de ’humanité. Quand les philosophes 
eurent reconnu l’absurdité de ces fables, sans avoir acquis néanmoins 
de vraies lumiéres sur l'histoire naturelle, ils imaginérent d’expliquer 
les causes des phénoménes par des expressions abstraites, comme 
essences et facultés, expressions qui cependant n’expliquaient rien, 
et dont on raisonnait comme si elles eussent été des étres, de 
nouvelles divinités substitutées aux anciennes. On suivit ces 
analogies et on multiplia les facultés pour rendre raison de chaque 
effet. Ce ne fut que bien tard, en observant l’action mécanique que 
les corps ont les uns sur les autres, qu’on tira de cette mécanique 
d’autres hypothéses que les mathématiques purent développer et 
Vexpérience vérifier. Voild pourquoi la physique n’a cessé de 
dégénérer en mauvaise métaphysique qu’aprés qu’un long progrés 
dans les arts et dans la chimie eut multiplié les combinaisons des 
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corps, et que, la communication entre les sociétés étant devenue 
plus intime, les connaissances géographiques ont été plus étendues, 
que les faits ont été plus certains, et que la pratique méme des arts 
a été mise sous les yeux des philosophes.” 

Next came Turgot’s devoted friend and admirer, Condorcet, whose 
Sketch of a Picture of .Human Progress was an attempt to work out 
Turgot’s idea of there being a thread running through the history 
of the race. Political events now furnished a new and more powerful 
stimulus to thought about society. The Revolution broke up the 
old organization in France, and some sociological theory became a 
necessity to men who were called upon to reconstruct the framework 
of the social union. Speculation divided into two streams, one 
having its source in boundless reverence for the past, the other in 
boundless aspiration for the future. The Theocratic school and the 
Socialistic school entered into fierce theoretical competition, which 
has been translated at intervals ever since into violent practical colli- 
sion in the field of European politics. De Maistre was the greatest 
literary champion of those who insisted on the Catholic and 
Monarchic type of society as the final expression of the divine 
intention. Saint-Simon was the most thorough-going and influential 
of those who soared away from the narrow limitations of the past, 
connected the action of humanity with the other great forces of the 
universe, took the law of human development to be one of progres- 
sion towards perfectibility, regarded preceding phases of society as 
analogous to those of infancy and youth in the individual, and urged 
the duty of proceeding to the realisation of a state which should be 
more analogous to that of manhood. Comte was Saint-Simon’s 
disciple, and he took up the thread of speculation where Saint- 
Simon had left it. The quarrel between the master and the pupil is one 
of the most disagreeable episodes in Comte’s life, and unamiable as 
Comte shows himself in many parts of his history, nowhere does 
his character appear so unattractive as when he is trying to shake off 
his debt to Saint-Simon. Mr. Flint sums up in this matter with 
what strikes us as perfect justice. Saint-Simon, he says, was a lavish 
sower of ideas, and he had an original and fertile mind; but his 
habits of thought were not scientific. The distinctive merits of 
Comte “lay much less in wealth and originality of conception than 
in persistent pursuit of scientific certainty and power of elaborate 
co-ordination and construction.” ‘TI find it simply inexplicable,” 
he goes on to say, “that any man with a moderate knowledge of 
both writers should contend that Comte may have owed little or 
nothing to Saint-Simon ; and yet far from holding Comte a plagiarist 
or successful mediocrity, I place him decidedly higher than Saint- 
Simon, whose intellect, although more original, was at the same time 
much less powerful, and comparatively undisciplined” (p. 157). 
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This is-a just estimate. Nor does it at all lessen Comte’s claim to a 
place of pre-eminence in the history of sociology, especially in the 
dynamical branch of it. The distinction of Comte’s stand-point lay 
in its being an attempt to reconcile what was true in the theocratic 
school with what was rational in the aim of the Saint-Simonian 
school. From the first he acquired a just appreciation of the services 
of the past; from the second he acquired a sense of the necessity of 
social reconstruction, and the scientific conception of historic 
relations. He regarded the revolutionary Condorcet as his “ true 
spiritual father,” but he had also the greatest respect for the reac- 
tionary De Maistre. This comprehensiveness had the most striking 
effect on his speculation, and if he had only abstained from proceed- 
ing, with the same precipitation as Saint-Simon, Fourier, and the 
rest, to fix seriously for mankind the exact type of social union 
which was finally to consummate human effort, his grasp of the 
truths of both the opposing schools, the conservative and the 
progressive, would both have been more amply recognised, and would 
have been more widely effective in later speculations. As it is, 
from the point of view of our immediate subject, Comte has the 
signal merit of having elaborated the only systematic exposition of 
social dynamics, or the movement of civilisation, which has any real 
pretensions to scientific precision and definiteness. It is singular, 
and it is not more singular than unfortunate, that Mr. Flint, who 
tells us so much about the Schellings and: Krauses, the Cousins and 
Jouffroys, of history, has so very little to say of this remarkable piece 
of work. It is scarcely credible that he should have thought it 
worth while to give more space to the moonshine of Cousin’s historical 
ideas (which are again discussed under the name of Hegel, their 
true author) than to Comte. The chapter on Comte, apart from its 
inadequateness, is the worst bit of Mr. Flint’s book; nay, is per- 
haps, the only really bad bit in it. There is not a word of criticism, 
for instance, on Comte’s device of the Inverse Deductive method, as 
the one appropriate for the dynamical side of the social science. And 
we are led, with some reluctance, to question whether Mr. Flint had 
thoroughly mastered the law of the Three Stages, which was to be 
found in Turgot, but which Comte made his own by his systematic 
manner of using it to explain human development. We are not 
here concerned to discuss the truth of the law; but to say, as 
Mr. Flint says, that this law is plainly false if Theism be not under- 
mined and displaced by Positivism, and is to make good its claims to 
the end of time—this is assuredly to show lack of precise compre- 
hension of the terms and significance of the law. The transition 
from the theological to the positive mode of thought means only 
this. In the theological stage men suppose that the series of 
phenomena correspond to a series of volitions in supernatural beings, 
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one or more, and as such volitions are inscrutable by human in- 
telligence, in that stage it is impossible, with regard to the phenomena 
which are still theologically considered, ever to be sure that we 
know their law, because we can never be sure that the divine voli- 
tions may not change their past line, and become subject to arbitrary 
caprice. In the positive stage, men exclude all thought of successive 
volitions corresponding to the succession of phenomena. They 
expect to find a constant and unalterable order among the phenomena, 
and until they have found this constancy and unalterableness of 
relation, they do not pretend to have attained scientific knowledge. 
Comte held that the positive stage was fully reached when social 
phenomena were regarded in this way; when men considered every 
social event as part of a constant order, and as the invariable conse- 
quent of some antecedent condition or set of conditions. But every- 
body is a positivist to the extent of admitting that the force of 
attraction is invariably in the direct ratio of the masses, and inversely 
as the square of the distances. Mr. Flint would not contend that this 
excludes Theism, for God may have ordained that matter should be 
subject to this condition. When the same constancy has been found 
in the relations of all other phenomena, why should Theism be any 
the more excluded? The Theism, indeed, which presents a deity of 
arbitrary and capricious attributes, interfering irregularly with 
human affairs, becomes untenable, but it is as open to a Positivist as 
to any one else to admit the possibility—though he must deny the 
demonstrableness—of there being a universal antecedent behind the 
laws of the phenomena. However this may be—and the question is 
sure to be abundantly discussed very shortly in connection with the 
forthcoming volume of Mr. Mill’s essays—the law of the Three 
Stages, as propounded by Comte, certainly went no further than 
asserting that in the positive epoch all phenomena will be regarded 
as following a fixed order. By whom that order was ordained is 
another question. Whatever men think or hope on this subject, 
they have passed from the theological to the positive stage when 
they recognise the facts of society as being as much subject to an 
unalterable order as the conditions of matter. That was what 
Comte said: Mr. Flint’s.criticism I think shows that he had not fully 
perceived this. Comte’s view of Western evolution is not the last 
word on this subject, and everyone admits that in details it is open to 
criticism. But it is the only really serious attempt that has been 
made within jthe period embraced in Mr. Flint’s volume to express 
the course of history in its highest and most abstract generalisations. 
EpITor. 
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Epvcarion is a science having principles as philosophic and exact as 
other sciences, discoverable only by true scientific methods; and an 
art which is the practical application of these principles, and which 
requires as efficient and careful preparatory training for its students 
as any other. On the Continent, this truth has long been recog- 
nised, and the subject has been known and taught as Pedagogy and 
Paideutics, in which the future teacher receives instruction and 
practice before entering on his public work. In this country, the 
subject has not only no name, but, as a science, scarcely any 
existence. Some of its principles and their applications have been 
taught for some years to a portion of our teachers, as method; but 
as a science, studied scientifically in all its extent and comprehen- 
siveness, it is not known, and our general educational practice, in 
great part, violates its principles. 

But the conviction that education is a true science, and a real art 
based on that science, begins to dawn on the profession and the 
country. It begins to be gradually surmised that our educational 
system and its methods are the growth, in great part, of wrong 
traditional ideas, and are as empirical as chemistry, astronomy, and 
medicine ever were, before they were illuminated and glorified by 
science. Our best thinkers and educationists begin to advocate its 
more scientific study, and to plead for investigation and reform in 
this important field. 

But it has been and is still asserted by many, not a few of whom 
are teachers, that experience is sufficient to give a teacher all the art 
he requires, provided that he possesses the requisite knowledge. 
But what do such assertions imply? They imply that, in this one 
profession, confessedly one of the most difficult on earth, knowledge 
is wisdom, that the possession of the educational sword imparts the 
art of skilful fence, and that the gift of the educational scalpel 
makes the skilled pedagogic surgeon! Such professional apologists 
allow, by such statements, that theirs is the only profession for 
which its students are sufficiently trained, when not trained at all! 
“‘The training of children, physical, moral, and intellectual,” says 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and he speaks only the simple truth, 
“is dreadfully defective. What is to be expected, when one of the 
most intricate of problems is undertaken by those who have given 
searcely a thought to the principles on which its solution depends ? 
For shoemaking or house-building, for the management of a ship or 
of a locomotive engine, a long apprenticeship is needful. Is it, then, 
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that the unfolding of a human being, in body and mind, is so 
comparatively a simple process that any one may superintend and 
regulate it, with no preparation whatever? If not, if the process 
is, with one exception, more complex than any in nature, and the 
task of ministering to it one of surpassing difficulty, is it not 
madness to make no provision for such a task ?” 

Yet in the face of such appeals to common sense, and the practice 
of the commonest trades, we still hear daily, and in quarters that 
should be more enlightened, that there is no need for preparatory 
training for the teacher ! 

But this want of training and this trusting to experience has a 
graver and sadder aspect that should silence all defence of such 
empirical work. Even granting that experience gives skill, which 
in the best it gives imperfectly and only after years of inevitably 
defective work, who can tell the mischief that has been done to the 
young minds thus operated upon—to their physical, emotional, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature—during this period of 
necessary ignorance? I am sure that all our better teachers would 
with sorrow echo the honest and honourable confession of Dr. 
Abbott, in December, 1872, when he said, “‘ Personally, I feel that, 
by some kind of professional training, I should have been saved from 
many mistakes that I deeply regret; for I gained much valuable 
experience of teaching in a room at yonder corner, at the expense of 
my pupils. And I think many other teachers entertain, with myself, 
a feeling of regret, approaching to something more keen, at the 
mischief they have done their pupils from inefficiency.”' And if 
this is true of such a good man and eminent teacher as the head 
master of the City of London Schools, in his professional work, who 
can estimate the extent of the evil unwittingly done by teachers 
in general to the mass of our population during the many genera- 
tions of the past? It is only the bare truth in this matter, not too 
strongly stated by Dr. Youmans, when he says “that there is a 
large amount of mental perversion and absolute stupidity, as well as 
of bodily disease, produced in school by measures which operate to 
the prejudice of the growing brain; and that dulness, indocility, 
and viciousness are frequently aggravated by teachers, incapable of 
discriminating between their mental and bodily causes, is unde- 
niable.”* Surely we have seen the last of such heedless and dan- 
gerous doctrine as that a teacher requires no preparatory training 
for his work, and may gain all his skill by experience. Surely the pro- 
fession, at least, will ere long believe and act on the conviction that 
knowledge possesses no such magical power as is asserted in regard 
to a teacher’s work, and that it is as necessary to instruct the student 


(1) Quarterly Journal of Education for April, 1878. 
(2) “ Modern Culture,” p. 357. 
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in the right use of knowledge in teaching, as in that of the sword or 
the surgeon’s knife, the hatchet or the hammer; and that teaching 
is a science with real philosophical principles at its base, and an art 
requiring efficient and careful preparatory practice. Surely we have 
heard the last defence of what Pillans rightly characterized as 
“the preposterous absurdity,” and he might as truly have added 
the cruelty and national loss, “of sending forth men to teach 
altogether unacquainted with the art of teaching, and destined 
consequently to grope their way to some knowledge of it at the 
expense of several successive generations of children.” * 

In view of such truths, let us look at what has been done in our 
country for the training of those who have to undertake this task of 
surpassing difficulty, this work fraught with such pregnant conse- 
quences. Should we not expect, with all confidence, even from mere 
self-interest and self-protection, that whatever may have been neg- 
‘lected, this, the greatest work of all, with one exception, cannot have 
been forgotten ? 

What then has been done for the professional training of our 
teachers? As a profession, nothing. Other professions have had 
for generations special and elaborate machinery for training their 
students for practical work in society. Divinity, medicine, and law 
have had in our Universities their own classes, in which a preparatory 
training course, under careful superintendence, must be traversed by 
the future clergyman, doctor, and lawyer. For education, what 
preparatory training has been provided has been most partial and 
inadequate, of insufficient status, and quite incommensurate with the 
needs of the profession. The higher class of teachers have had no 
training whatever in the science and art of teaching. They have many 
of them passed through the arts classes, not a few of them most 
honourably, and they have thence entered on their difficult and 
trying duties, requiring all the special knowledge a man can gain, 
without one hour passed in professional classes in becoming 
acquainted theoretically or practically with the- principles that 
ought to guide them in their important work. They have been 
forced, at the best, merely to copy, or gradually and laboriously 
improve on, the old traditional systems of the teachers of their 
youth. The lower members of the profession have left the district 
schools in which they have received all they know, for the outlying 
schools in which they now toil. The middle members of the pro- 
fession alone have had provided for them any means of professional 
training, in the Normal Schools. This has been done by special 
ecclesiastical bodies, which have kindly and honourably endeavoured 
to supply, by charitable services, this obvious want. But this train- 
ing their grander brethren either could not or would not avail them- 


(1) “Contributions,” &c., p. 36, 
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selves of; their lower brethren, from poverty and other causes, could 
not. It is a sad fact that teaching as a profession has never had 
adequate training machinery to prepare its members for their work 
in life. Other professions have theirs ; this profession has none. 

We still, therefore, in a very great measure, perpetuate and rest 
placidly contented with the “preposterous absurdity ”’ pointed out 
fifty years ago ; a state of things which the Scofsman, not long ago, 
declared to be “ almost a scandal—that the training and forming 
of the finest and most delicate organism in the universe is entrusted 
to those who are ignorant of its nature, and know nothing of the 
best modes of treating it either in health or disease.” * 

But there are most pleasing signs of awakening to the existence 
and importance of this great subject. It begins to engage the 
thoughts not only of professional men, but of distinguished thinkers 
on the great human problems; it has become a current topic for 
vacation speeches, from our humbler M.P.’s up to the Prime 
Minister ; and the public press, reflecting public interest and 
opinion, has, of late, condescended to give it discussion and advocacy. 
We hope this is but the dawning of greater light and the beginning 
of practical action, by the profession and the country, in this matter 
so vital to the interests, progress, and happiness of both. 

Some of the more recent proofs of this kindling interest in the 
scientific training of our teachers in their art are most gratifying, 
and deserve mention, as indicating to those outside professional 
circles what is being done on this subject, and as an inducement to 
further and more practical measures. 

The College of Preceptors in England passed lately some admirable 
resolutions, amongst which are these : “‘ That the question of providing 
means for the improved professional training of teachers is one of 
paramount importance; that the study of the science and art of 
education ought to form a part of the professional training of every 
teacher ; and that examinations to test the proficiency of teachers in 
this subject are urgently required.” But they have done more. They 
have achieved the distinguished honour of having established the 
first professorship of education in the British Empire. Professor 
Payne, who fills this honourable position, has already had three 
sessions, which, Professor Hodgson informs us, have been most 
successful. In the December of 1872, a conference of the head 
masters of England was held in Birmingham.” At this meeting, the 
professional training of teachers was well discussed by some of 
the foremost English teachers, and resolutions were adopted on the 
subject, to press the matter on the Universities. In the Evidence 
of the Endowed Schools Commission for Scotland, lately published, 


(1) In a leader on the subject on September 27th, 1873. 
(2) See Quarterly Journal of Education for April, 1873. 
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we find abundant expression of the same necessity for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, and suggestions towards its supply. 
“There is a want,” says Professor Hodgson, “of some provision 
for the training of middle-class teachers in this country. I don’t 
know a more effective plan of improving instruction in all schools 
everywhere, than by training such masters to teach efficiently, 
according to the best lights of the time.”* Dr. Lyon Playfair 
has very advanced ideas on this subject, and earnestly advocates the 
thorough professional training of teachers. Professor Ramsay, of 
Glasgow, and Dr. Donaldson are equally decided on this necessity, 
and Sir Alexander Grant adds his voice in the same direction. At 
the meeting of the Educational Institute of Scotland, in Edinburgh, 
in September last, a discussion on this subject formed a special 
feature in its proceedings. It was taken up in consequence of a 
memorial addressed to the Institute in regard to it, from a large 
meeting of teachers in Inverness, representing all the northern 
counties. The subject was warmly received and well discussed ; a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted, that steps should be taken towards 
the foundation of a Chair of Education with funds raised from among 
Scotch teachers themselves ; and an influential committee was appointed 
to see to its being practically carried out.? The action of the Institute, 
we are happy to say, has been well commented on by the Scotch press 
generally ; which, without exception, views it with favour, and 
earnestly recommends the thorough professional training of teachers. 

But the subject is still very far from being estimated at its 
real importance, otherwise neither the profession nor the country 
could rest practically inert as they do with such educational train- 
ing to be provided. Even the latest educational effort of the 
Government, with all the new light shed on this vital element in 
education, the Scotch Education Bill, ignores—at least, it never 
mentions—the existence of, or the necessity for, such training, 
and, consequently, makes no provision for it. It professes to be 
a Bill for National Education. But do our legislators require to 
be told that, without provision for the thorough professional 
education of the educators, no system of education can be 
complete? that, without this, it is only a body without the 
brain, a locomotive engine without the skilled driver, paint and 
easel without the artist? The New Scotch Code certainly does 
recognise the existing Normal Schools, but leaves these to be 
conducted privately, and by the same bodies as before ; and, there- 
fore, allows the training of teachers to be as partial and inadequate 
as it has been, which training, for any provision it makes, may be 
curtailed or abandoned as these churches may or must. 

(1) “ First Report,” p. 75. 
(2) See Schoolmaster of 27th October and of 20th November, 1873. 
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In April last, the trustees of the fund left for educational pur- 
poses by Dr. Bell, the founder of the Madras System of Education 
and the Bell’s Schools in Scotland, determined to devote part of the 
fund to the foundation of Chairs of Education. They offered £6,000 
to the University of Edinburgh, and £4,000 to the University of 
St. Andrews, for this purpose. The University authorities, before 
finally accepting of these donations, thought it well to apply to 
Government for assistance, in order to the fuller endowment of the 
Chairs, as had been successfully done in regard to other Chairs in the 
same Universities. A deputation, consisting of the Bell Trustees 
and members of both Universities, accordingly waited, in May, 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to bring the matter before 
Government. The Chancellor referred the deputation to the Lord 
President of the Council. The Duke of Richmond cordially recog- 
nised the importance of the movement, but referred the subject back 
to the Universities, to consider and present to Government a joint 
scheme for Education Chairs in all the Scotch Universities. More 
than one meeting of University representatives has since been held 
to consider the subject. As yet nothing definite has been decided 
on, and here the matter at present stands as far as the relation of 
Government to these Chairs is concerned. 

No satisfactory settlement of this question, which affects so many 
existing interests, will be come to, without taking also the Normal 
School authorities into council on the subject. These schools have 
been alone in providing for teachers what professional training they 
have had in the past, and these important services, not to mention 
their existing interests in buildings and endowments, should ensure 
their recognition in any conference as to the future education of 
the profession which they have so honourably served. Representa- 
tives of the Normal Schools should be members of the Committee of 
Constitution. Unless this is done, their antagonism will be natural 
and inevitable. Moreover, Government will, it is certain, listen to 
no scheme which does not utilise in some way, by affiliation or other- 
wise, the existing training colleges, to the erection and carrying on 
of which they have paid so much of the public money. This was 
abundantly apparent in the conference with the Government autho- 
rities. It seems, therefore, necessary that the committee that is to 
frame the University scheme for the professional training of teachers 
should consist of representatives from the Universities, the profession, 
through the Educational Institute, and the existing Normal Col- 
leges. Unless this general representation is secured, any scheme 
proposed will, it is to be feared, prove abortive. 

If we are to do our duty to ourselves, our children, and our 
teachers, and act from a true spirit of self-interest, we must provide 
means of professional training open to the whole profession, and 
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high enough and broad enough to command the attendance 
of all. 

To be adequate, such training must be sufficient to include and 
make provision for the whole profession ; it must be thorough and 
universal. It cannot, therefore, be confined, in Scotland, to the two 4 
largest cities, but should be provided at suitable centres throughout a 
the country. It should be of sufficient social standing to attract ; 
the highest parts of the profession, and yet so ample.and so accessible 
as not to exclude the lowest. It should have emoluments sufficient 
to draw talented and devoted men to be its professors and lecturers. 
It should be efficient and thorough enough to provide not only 
theoretical instruction, but also the fullest practical training. It 
should be under such auspices and patronage as to raise the teaching 
profession to its true standing beside other professions, and give its 
members the social status to which their important services to the 
state entitle them. It cannot be left to private or semi-private 
societies to accomplish, which may do it but imperfectly, or may, from 
dissatisfaction, private reasons, or external causes, abandon it at any 
time. Neither can it be done by supplementing the present 
Normal Schools, as has been suggested, by the establishment of 
higher-class training colleges for our higher teachers, or in any 
such divisional way. Class distinctions are and have been far too 
prevalent in teaching. We must not, we cannot, widen or perpe- 
tuate any separation of interests amongst teachers. The profession 
‘is one, and its training should be one, as in other professions, a 
great compacted and complete system, able to provide for and send 
into the country, fully equipped for the different parts of the same 
great work, skilled and earnest artists. 

How then is such training to be provided for our future teachers ? 
Where is it to be done ? 

To these questions I think there is, and can be, but one ' 
adequate and permanent reply. Ir MuUsT BE DONE IN AND BY OUR ee 
Universities. No other answer will meet all the requirements of 7 
the case ; no other is worthy of the work to be done. ; 

How are other professions trained? In our Universities. These 
venerable institutions provide special training classes, numerous and Be 
well officered, for theology, medicine, and law, in which the student : 
finds ample means of equipment and instruction for his work in after 
life. The machinery for the instruction of our clergymen, doctors, 
and lawyers in our Universities is very full. The arts classes are no 
more peculiar and sufficient training classes for teachers than for 

others; they are common ground for all. There is the fact—there 
is not one University teacher to represent education. Surely, there- 
fore, our duty is plain. We should complete the circle of the 
professions represented in our Universities, by the recognition of 
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this one so long neglected. We should establish Chairs of Educa- 
tion, with their necessary complementary training departments, in all 
our Universities. "We should hasten to do justice to this profession, 
which we thought we had-already provided for in our arts classes, 
but which we find we have unwittingly neglected to our national 
detriment and dishonour. 

This is a matter that concerns our Universities, as well as our 
teachers. As well pointed out by Dr. Lyon Playfair in the 
December of 1872, in his address to the Graduates’ Association of 
St. Andrews, in London, unless the Universities take care, they will 
allow the professions to slip from them, and thus narrow their own 
influence and power, and cause the creation of outside colleges that 
may dwarf the Universities, as they have already done in Zurich 
and Paris. ‘ Unluckily,’”’ he said, ‘the Universities allowed pro- 
fession after profession to slip away from them, because they could 
not escape from their medieval traditions. Nothing is more 
strange, for instance, than their abandonment of the teaching pro- 
fession, which was of their own creation, while the older professions 
were rather the creators of the Universities.” Suggestions and 
attempts have been made at different times towards realising this 
University training for teachers. 

In the Edinburgh Review, of July, 1834, Professor Pillans recom- 
mended the institution of a Lectureship at each of the four Scotch 
Universities. Later, however, he went further, and recommended 
University Chairs as the true solution of the question, and, through 
his means, Edinburgh University had an opportunity of taking the 
honourable initiative in this matter ; and, had she been wise enough 
in her generation, she would already have possessed for years a Chair 
of Education. He made a codicil to his will, leaving £5,000 of the 
hard-earned gains he had won in a long and successful career as a 
teacher in school and college, in order to found there a Chair of 
Paideutics. But it is the old story of the non-recognition of higher 
ideas, the story of Galileo, Newton, and Harvey. He was not 
seconded in his endeavours—his scheme for a Chair of Paideutics 
was met with opposition or coldness—and that endowment was 
gifted to others. 

When the Educational Institute of Scotland was founded in 
1847, the establishment of such a Chair was contemplated as one 
of its most important objects ; and its General Committee of Manage- 
ment, at their statutory meeting held on the 26th of December, 
1857, “unanimously agreed that the time was come for seriously 
and vigorously addressing themselves to the task.” In 1858, the 
Institute issued a “Proposal for the Establishment of a Chair of 
Pedeutics in one of the Scottish Universities.” Steps were taken at 


(1) See Scotsman of February 16th, 1873. The whole speech is admirable. 
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that time for raising subscriptions, and a certain sum was gathered. 
But nothing came of this honourable endeavour, and this task, pro- 
jected by the Institute twenty-six years ago, still remains unaccom- 
plished. The Institute has still, therefore, to redeem the promise of 
its foundation. It will be a disgrace if it fail a second time in this 
great professional work. 

The nature of the machinery that should be established in our 
Universities for the professional training of our teachers is an 
important matter for consideration, and one that has received 
different solutions. It is now universally agreed by all that have 
studied the subject, that a mere Chair of Education is not enough. 
Education is an art as well as a science, an art requiring careful 
preparatory practice from the student, to fit him for the skilful dis- 
charge of his after-duties. The theory of teaching should not only 
be taught, but its practice fully exhibited, and every opportunity 
given of practically engaging in the application of its principles 
under careful superintendence. The professorship of education is, 
therefore, only one part of the requisite educational scheme; full 
practising machinery must be provided to supplement and complete 
its work. In determining what elements are necessary for this 
University educational course, we cannot do better than follow the 
excellent example of combined theory and practice already existing 
there in the medical faculty. In medicine, in addition to the 
professorships of the science, there exists ample machinery for train- 
ing in the art, by means of infirmaries, dispensaries, and clinical 
lectures, in which the student sees and takes part in the practice of 
the principles he has learnt in the class-room. So in education, in 
addition to the lectures of the professor on the science of teaching, 
we need educational hospitals, dispensaries, and clinical lectures ; in 
other words, training, practising, or experimental departments in 
which the educational student can see, and take part in, the practice 
of the educational art. Let us inquire what educational machinery, 
complementary to the Educational Chair, is necessary for a complete 
University educational course. 

For the full equipment of the teacher for his after-work there are 
some subjects which are not represented, and others which from 
their nature can scarcely be represented, in our Universities. Of 
these there are grammar, composition, history, geography, arith- 
metic and elementary mathematics, music, drawing, elementary 
science, drill, French, German, &c. It is necessary that our 
teachers should have a competent knowledge of these subjects, for 
they form a great part of the work done in our schools. This 
knowledge should be possessed by our teachers more fully and 
systematically than can be got in schools; otherwise teachers would 
not be above the children they have to educate: it should be thorough 
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and scientific. Moreover, these subjects should be treated educa- 
tionally, so as to have a practical bearing on their teaching.. The 
number of such extra-university subjects will depend on the number 
of them represented in our Universities. They are merely supple- 
mental, and are only necessary from the imperfect range of University 
instruction. A certain number of extra-mural educational lecture- 
ships would therefore require to be established for such extra-mural 
subjects. Such lectureships exist already in our present Normal 
Schools, and form together what is known as the “Training 
College,’ a name that would cease to be used in a University or 
College educational system. They would be simply Educational 
Lectureships, and would be connected with our Universities similarly 
to the extra-mural lectureships in medicine. 

The most important part of the experiential course would be a 
Practising School, in which the student would see the best teaching 
of all subjects under the best masters, and would engage in teaching 
these, under their inspection and guidance. There would also be 
required, for the complete equipment of our University educational 
system, certain other elements, of which we have already examples 
in connection with some of our University classes—an educational 
library, forming a special section of the existing University libraries ; 
a reading-room for educational students, either an extension of the 
present reading-rooms or a separate apartment, as may be most 
convenient ; an educational museum and consulting-room for all 
teachers, with a full collection of all educational text-books and appa- 
ratus, similar to the Kensington Museum, in which the student could 
see and examine all books and apparatus necessary for his art and 
be instructed in their best application, and which would be open also 
to all acting teachers at all times. 

Regarding these departments I would make some additional 
observations, as in many quarters vague or erroneous ideas are 
entertained on the subject, even by teachers. 

I. Tue Cuarr or Epucation.—In speaking on this subject lately 
to one of our older educationists, I was asked, in real simplicity and 
earnestness, “ Do you think, sir, there exists sufficient material for a 
course of educational lectures from a professor’s chair ?” I have not 
seldom heard a like question from other persons that should be better 
informed. Such a question is only possible from those that have not 
studied the subject. The difficulty is not a dearth of material, but 
a superabundance, an embarras de richesses. A general answer to 
such inquiries was given by Dr. Lyon Playfair, in answer to a 
similar question before the Endowed School Commission. A Pro- 
fessor of Education “has to describe the application of sciences 
bearing on the practice of that art, just as a professor of engineering 
has to explain the principles of the several sciences bearing on his 
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art, or as the Professor of Agriculture has to do.” We have already 
had important testimony as to the nature of the work of education. 
To obtain a clearer and wider view of the riches of material 
available for a course of educational lectures, and to realise more 
vividly this necessity for preparatory training, we have only to look 
at the real nature of the work that is being carried on in our 
schools. Dr. Thomas Brown’s definition of the “Science of Educa- 
tion” as “the philosophy of the human mind applied practically 
to the human mind,” * has already been given. It is all this, and 
much more. Modern thought on this subject is truer and wider. 
Physical education in its true sense requires as careful study as the 
mental and moral. 

The prospectus of the lectures of Professor Payne before the 
College of Preceptors gives also a good idea of more of the subject 
matter to be traversed in such a course. Three courses of lectures 
were delivered, which had “for their respective objects (1) the 
science or theory of education, in which an attempt was made to 
build up the science of education on an investigation into the nature 
of the organism, the physical, intellectual, and moral being, which is 
to be subjected to the process of formal training, and to do this by 
tracing to their origin the various agencies which conduce to bodily, 
mental, and moral growth; (2), the application of these principles 
to the practice or art of education, in which the difficulties of appli- 
cation were considered, and suggestions offered for meeting them; 
the ordinary methods of teaching different subjects were critically 
examined, and their principles brought to the test of the theory or 
science of education, &c.; (3), the general history of education, 
with detailed accounts of the theories and methods of the most 
eminent teachers of all ages, in which their conformity or disagree- 
ment with the theory of education was carefully examined.” 

In short, the Professor of Education would have, on the one hand, 
to investigate and expound to his students all parts of all sciences that 
bear on Education, as physiology, psychology, phrenology, mental 
science, moral philosophy, the history of education, the experi- 
ence of educators, and the like; and deduce from them the true 
principles of education. On the other hand, he would have to show 
the best application of these principles to the various subjects of 
school instruction, and criticize existing methods, and present and 
past systems of education by their light. 

But such a subject, properly treated, should be valuable not only 
to teachers, but also to all who may have occasion to address or 
instruct the public mind. Truly viewed, this subject is the science of 
the communication of ideas to whomsoever addressed; whether from 
the bema or the bench, the pulpit or the bar, the platform or the 


(1) “Philosophy of the Human Mind,” Lecture III. 
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floor of the House of Commons. If the true principles of the communi- 
cation of thought, and the best means of putting these into practice, were 
known, we should not so often see, from these places, the exhibitions 
we do see, where talent struggles against ignorance of the commonest 
principles of teaching and correspondingly fails of the end it seeks 
to gain. The Professor of Education might so deliver part of his 
course as to be gladly taken advantage of by our future clergymen, 
lawyers, lecturers, and professors; and thus the Education Chair, 
in the hands of a good man, might become a centre of wider 
influence of the best kind than one of mere professional training for 
teachers. 

II. Tue Epvcationat Lecruresuirs.—By these lectureships, as 
already said, there would be provided the means of instruction in 
subjects not represented in our Universities but necessary for our 
teachers, and this in a higher way and with a higher aim than is 
possible in schools. But the lecturers should do more than give 
mere instruction. They should be able to point out, exemplify, and 
exercise in, the best methods of teaching the various subjects. The 
field to be traversed by the professor is so extensive that he will be 
quite unable to show the application of the science of education to 
all the subjects taught in our schools. A great part of this practical 
application of principles to specific subjects should be done by the 
lecturers ; and this should form a special and important part of their 
work, and bea special element of fitness in their appointment. These 
lectureships, it should be remembered, are not merely for giving a 
knowledge of certain subjects, but are Educational lectureships, and 
should, therefore, give careful training in the best methods of teaching 
these subjects. 

Provision also requires to be made for educational students that 
cannot attend the University for these subjects, even though they 
were all taught there. There are the teachers of our lowest elementary 
schools, who may not be able to go to any of the arts classes, except, 
of course, the education class, and whose after-work does not require 
them to do so. Then we must provide for the education and training 
of one of the most useful and most efficient parts of the whole service 
—our FEMALE TEACHERS—who are certain very soon to become much 
more numerous and important than they have yet been. Everything 
points in this direction. Until the glorious “By-and-by,” when 
women will have won the privileges which their talents and work 
entitle them to, they can scarcely be educated within college walls, 
even were the requisite subjects taught there. The educational 
lectureships would provide the necessary instruction in the subjects 
they require, while the professor’s lectures could be delivered to 
them apart, and with special application to female schools. For 
female students, there would also require to be provided training in 
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subjects peculiar to themselves, such as infant-school work, industrial 
work, domestic economy, instrumental music, and others. 

For all extra-collegiate subjects, therefore, lecturers, male and 
female, would require to be appointed; hence the need of educa- 
tional lectureships, auxiliary and complementary to the professorship. 
However high we make the entrance examination, there will always 
remain much to be taught not represented in our colleges, and there 
will always be female teachers requiring special training. 

III. Tue Pracristnc or Expertmentrat Scuoot.—This should 
embrace all the departments of a common school, infant, middle, 
and higher; but it should include a wider range of subjects than 
the present Normal Schools, and have all the higher branches taught. 
Such a great school, with all kinds of classes and subjects from 
the lowest to the highest, is necessary to afford full opportunity to 
the educational student of seeing all kinds of school work and all 
kinds of subjects; and of engaging in the teaching of these under 
careful superintendence, for correction and instruction in right 
methods. To prevent any tendency to narrowness or routine, arrange- 
ments should also be made for the students visiting other good 
schools throughout the city, and seeing all kinds of schools, teachers, 
and methods in daily practical working, such as the Merchant 
Company Schools, High School, Academy, &c., in Edinburgh. 
During college recess, the students should be asked to visit all the 
schools in the neighbourhood where they may be living, to take 
notes of what they see and bring full reports on their return. 
Excursions might also be made by the professor and the lecturers 
with sections of the students, to certain great schools at a distance, 
much in the same way and for similar training purposes as those 
led by the Professors of Botany, Geology, and Natural History. In 
time, travelling educational scholarships would be instituted, as 
suggested by Professor Hodgson, for enabling students of ability to 
travel in Britain, America, the Continent, and elsewhere, for the 
purpose of visiting all the great schools, and of. broadening and 
raising the ideas of themselves and of the country as to education 
and educational methods. 


By means of the University educational system of a Professorship 
of Education and its complementary educational machinery which is 
here advocated, we should be able to supply the wants of all classes 
of teachers required for the country. Female teachers would be 
fully trained. Male teachers of every grade would be trained. The 
teachers of the lower elementary schools would attend the educa- 
tional lectures, the professor’s class, and the practising school. A 
higher grade of teacher, while attending these, could also take as 
many of the arts classes as he wishes, and even complete the arts 
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course. A higher class of teachers still, who have hitherto taken 
only the arts classes and had no professional training, would attend 
the practising school, the professorial lectures, and as many of the 
lecturers as they may think necessary or good for full professional 
equipment. Those who wish to perfect themselves still more and 
become able for any work in the profession, would have an opportunity 
of attending other classes, as those of natural history, geology, botany, 
chemistry, physiology, anatomy, &c. Such a combined course would 
also afford training for the very highest departments of the profession, 
inspectorships and professorships. The inspectorial staff should be 
acquainted with all the theories of education and their best practice, 
and with all the details of school work and school life. By such a 
preparation, they would have an opportunity of becoming so, and of 
preventing any expression of dissatisfaction that many of those 
appointed to this office enter on duty ignorant of education and 
common-school work. Our professors, also, require as careful pro- 
fessional training in the principles and practice of teaching as any 
others, and in truth, as being the highest instructors, should have 
all the more thorough an acquaintance with the principles of skilful 
teaching. Will they say that they are beyond its need ? 

It has been brought as an objection against the university training 
of teachers, that the cost to the student will be so great, that a large 
number of the class now eligible will be shut out from the 
profession ‘altogether. But the scheme here proposed provides, as 
we have seen, for every grade of teacher ; and the cost to each grade 
will remain the same, or very much the same, as it is at present. 
The same Government scholarships will be open to educational 
students then that are open now in our present Normal Schools ; for, 
by the scheme proposed, we combine the Normal and college courses, 
and the same fees and no more would require to be paid then by the 
class now represented by our present Normal students. Of course, 
if an educational student wish to qualify himself for higher work in 
the profession, by attending some of the other University classes, he 
must be prepared to pay for these; but this he has to do under the 
present system. This objection as to expense is, therefore, ground- 
less. 

When such educational machinery is established in our Univer- 
sities, and when our Universities become the training ground for 
the teaching profession, it will then become possible to advance to 
higher and stricter measures to prevent the entrance of incompetent 
persons into the profession. As in medicine, law, and divinity, 
there should be compulsory attendance on certain classes for all 
future teachers; diplomas of teaching of different grades should be 
granted to all those who prove themselves possessed of the requisite 
skill and attainments; no one should be allowed to become a master 
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or a mistress in any public school without such a diploma; a 
general register of competent teachers should be scrupulously kept 
under collegiate, governmental, or other responsible authority ; in 
short, all the necessary precautions should be taken to protect the 
teaching profession against ignorance and incompetency that have 
been found successful in other professions. Such measures will 
become ypossible and easy, when a thorough University professional 
training hes been provided for all our teachers. 

Difficulties in the way of the University training of teachers have 
also been started, as arising from the present Normal Schools, and 
the changes I advocate have been characterized, at least in one 
journal, as “ revolutionary.” 

I would not, for a moment, be supposed to undervalue the present 
Normal Schools, and the many good men who now do their in- 
valuable but ill-appreciated work in these excellent institutions. 
They deserve all honour for what they have done for the profession 
in the past ; for they have been alone in endeavouring to furnish for 
it this all-important preparatory training, which should have been 
otherwise supplied. Instead of wishing them abolished, I wish them 
perpetuated ; but I desire to see them in the position that they ought 
to occupy. I wish that, instead of standing apart from the great 
professional training schools, our Universities, and being looked 
down on by these and by our higher teachers, they should be so 
placed as to have the same rights in these schools as others, and 
command the attendance of the whole profession. My whole plea 
is for Normal Schools, not against them. Instead, therefore, of 
opposition from the present Normal School officers, I should expect 
their best co-operation in the work proposed ; for thereby they will 
only help themselves to their true position and educational standing, 
which in a word is, that they ought to form an integral part of 
our University system, and not stand, as they certainly do stand, 
more or less misunderstood and despised by a large and influential 
portion of that profession which they laboriously. and honourably 
do their best to serve. But Normal Schools, as they are, are deno- 
minational. Denominational training colleges were natural and 
necessary as the result of a denominational system. But now that 
denominationalism in education has greatly become a thing of the 
past, in Scotland at least, denominational training for those who are 
to conduct our undenominational schools is surely an anomaly 
needing rectification. ven should the present ecclesiastical train- 
ing colleges continue to be carried on, they can be used only to 
train teachers for their own schools and any others that may wish to 
attend them. Training requires to be provided for teachers that 
belong to churches with no training colleges, and for all teachers, 
especially the higher, who have not attended, and will not attend, 
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our present denominational Normal Schools. It is a plain and 
pressing question, requiring immediate answer—What training 
machinery is to be provided for this last important section of the 
profession, and for all others that will not attend our present 
Normal Schools ? And this question involves the wider and higher 
one—What training machinery adequate enough in extent, high 
enough in status, and broad enough in character, is to be povided for 
the training profession as a whole? Should the churches possessing 
Normal Schools determine in the future to carry theron as they 
now do, they must stand in opposition or rivalry to othe* institutions 
established for the rest of the profession, and have to struggle 
against the competition of a higher training amidst higher influences. 
Surely they do not require to be told, that by such an attitude they 
will perpetuate and increase ecclesiastical jealousies and differences 
where least they should exist, in the training of our young and 
susceptible teachers, that may lead, and will lead, to separatism 
and division in a profession which we all hope soon to see a united 
incorporated brotherhood. But I hope and believe better things of 
the churches, which have done so much for teachers in the past and 
been pioneers in the field of preparatory training for our teachers. 
For their past work, they cannot receive a tithe of the gratitude and 
honour that are justly their due. I do not anticipate that they will 
stand as obstructives to a movement to raise the very work they 
have been doing to its true level. It is because their work has 
been so valuable, that I feel assured they will not only not hinder 
such a movement, as some of their over-zealous friends would 
officiously suggest, but will help forward this most desirable con- 
summation. 

But there is the “religious difficulty ;” teachers require religious 
training. It is asserted that leaving the Normal Schools in the 
hands of the churches is the only security for this being given. 
I think the religious training of our future teachers could be 
satisfactorily accomplished apart from the Normal Schools, and 
humbly beg to suggest to those unjust bodies, the churches, a 
possible solution of this “difficulty.” Take, again, Scotland as our 
instance in this matter, because she has a national education system 
which will force some solution of this question. To make the matter 
clearer, take Edinburgh asa case in point. Different churches have, 
in that city, training classes for their future clergy in the different 
“Divinity Halls,’ where they are instructed in the tenets of the 
respective denominations. Would it not bea natural and wise thing for 
these churches to establish, in connection with their present “ Divinity 
Halls,’’ classes for the teachers belonging to them, in which they 
would receive their religious training under men appointed by the 
authorities of each church. I venture to think that under such 
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ayspices, and with such companionship and religious associations, 
réfigious instruction would be, at the least, as efficient and impressive 
as it is in the Normal Schools. Let the churches use all endeavour 
to secure the attendance of their adherents who are to be teachers at 
such classes, during their training course, and I do think that such 
an organization would not only be a complete solution of this 
“religious: difficulty,’ but would relieve the churches from any 
® obnoxious obstructiveness in regard to the higher professional train- 
~~ ing of teachyrs in the future; would destroy any ecclesiastical causes 
of division in; a profession that should be a united whole ; would give 
equal justice to all churches in the religious education of their 
teachers ; and would render that religious education as efficient as 
it can be made, because it would be conducted under the immediate 
eare of the highest authorities of each church, and amidst the same 
influences under which their own clergy are trained for their re 

sponsible work. 





But, granting the desirability and wisdom of such university 
training for teachers, we are met by the plain and prosaic question 
of “ways and means,” in setting it-a-going. We require money. 
How are the large sums needed to be raised? And to this question 
an answer must be found. In the light of all the pregnant truths 
that have been spoken on this subject, some of which I have 
endeavoured to indicate—in view of the incalculable good that 
would be done to our teachers, and through them to our children, 
by such adequate training-—with the knowledge of the certain 
detriment and wrong done by ignorance and incompetency in this 
important work—surely a duty lies before the nation in regard to 
the supply of this clamant want! The country should rouse itself 
to remove the undoubted “ scandal,” that we have such imperfect 
training for the members of a profession that affects the happiness 
and prosperity of the nation, individually and sas M8 more 
almost than any other. 

‘ The idea is dawning on us,” says the great Channing, and all his weighty 
and earnest words, true when he spoke them forty years ago, have more 
weight now, ‘‘that no office can compare in solemnity and importance with 
that of training the child ; that skill to form the young to energy, truth, and 
virtue is worth more than the knowledge of all other arts and sciences; and 
that, of consequence, the encouragement of excellent teachers is the first duty 
which a community owes to itself. This requires that education shall be 
recognised by the community as its highest interest and duty. It requires 
that the instructors of youth shal] take precedence of the money-getting 
classes, and that the woman of fashion shall fall behind the female teacher. 
It requires that parents shall sacrifice show and pleasure to the acquisition of 
the best possible helps and guides for their children.” 

These are pungent words, but not too strong for their truth. It 
is time that the nation were becoming alive to the interest, the stake, 
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it has in this great subject. It is the people, through their tenderest 
feelings, that will gain by wisdom and reform in this matter; and it 
is the people that will suffer, and suffer more deeply than they 
know, by neglect of their interests in regard to it. To any appeals 
made to them to raise it to its true position and high efficiency, 
they should be prepared to respond with readiness and generosity. 
“There should be no economy in education,” once more pleads 
Channing. ‘“ Money should never be weighed against the soul of a 
child: it should be poured out like water for the child’s intellectual 
and moral life.” To secure efficient training for our children, we 
must provide efficient training for our teachers. There is no other 
way. For this training, adequate machinery is necessary. To have 
this training machinery, money is required; and the people would 
only act in the spirit of wise self-interest by doing their part in 
providing it. If we want high artists for our children’s minds, we 
must pay the price for high art. If we want skilful teachers, we 
must pay the price for their being made so. The means for their 
being made so do not exist, and if we want the men we must provide 
the means. It is a simple question of the market: to secure a 
diamond we must pay a diamond’s price; if we grudge the price 
for the real stone, we cannot be surprised if we only get the paste 
imitation." 

There is one way now open to the country for the first time, by 
which it can show its earnestness in this work and take action for 
itself—that is, through the medium of its school boards. In Scot- 
land, where school boards are national machinery representing the 
whole country, the means of doing this by a combined and national 
effort are easy. It becomes a matter of simple calculation and speedy 
accomplishment, if once the country is in earnest on this national 
question. £10,000 would endow a Chair of Education in one of our 
universities ; £20,000 would do this, and provide all the comple- 
mentary educational machinery required. There exist in Scotland 
some 994 school boards. Reckon them at a thousand, and to raise 
£20,000, there would be required only an average of £20 from each 
school board in the country. This sum would, of course, vary 
according to the rental of each district, but the tax per pound to 
realise this sum would be a mere mite when raised in this way by 
the country. Thus easily could the nation, through existing educa- 
tional arrangements, found one of the required educational chairs 
for Scotland, with all its complementary educational machinery! Is 
this impracticable? Can it not be done? Would the country think 
this a useless expenditure of money? Would the people grumble 
at a trifle more of school-rate for a purpose so unspeakably important, 


(1) See Professor Blackie’s address to the Edinburgh graduates in April, 1873, 
Scotsman of 24th April, 1873. 
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which would do more for themselves, because more for their children, 
than almost anything else we could name? Would an appeal to the 
nation in this form be in vain? I judge better of the old country, 
with her past educational prestige and her present educational posi- 
tion, than to think that she would be so deaf to her honour and her 
interest. 

There are certain members of the community that have done more 
than most others by their liberal donations in the cause of humanity, 
religion, science, and progress—the enlightened and generous 
amongst our moneyed classes, our Peabodys, Bairds, Baxters, Salts, 
and Whitworths. To these we owe scholarships, bursaries, professor- 
ships, schools, hospitals, public parks, public halls, and similar great 
gifts to the nation. To such honourable and open-hearted men I 
would with confidence appeal for assistance in this truly admirable 
and wisely national work, assured that a clamant want in so 
important a profession requires only to be pointed out to them, to 
secure their best services. I am sure that their assistance has not 
already been given to this work, because such a national need was 
not known—was not realised. But, now that it is shown to exist in 
the most vital part of our educational system, I am sure that such a 
splendid avenue for a generous nature to expend its gold for what is 
better than gold, to transmute its material into mental and moral 
riches, requires only to be named, to lead to the foundation of Chairs 
of Education in some of our universities. 

Part of the immense funds sunk, if not buried, in our endowed 
schools could not be better resuscitated and employed than in 
founding some of the required Chairs of Education. These moneys 
were left for educational purposes, according to the best lights of the 
times when their donors lived; and the work now advocated would 
give the means of doing more for education than any other. Into 
the vexed and vexing legal question as to the disposal of these 
endowments, under the altered circumstances of the present time, it 
would be out of place to enter here. I would, however, most ear- 
nestly suggest, that when our sitting Commissions come to determine 
on the best manner of their disposal, they should carefully consider 
this one, assured that they could have no higher educational work to 
do, than thus to help to purify the stream of education at its foun- 
tain, whence may flow purer waters of intellectual and moral life 
to the country and to the children in whose behoof they have to use 
these splendid endowments; and if Parliament acts by the light of 
modern educational thought, it will strive to do this, amongst other 
things, by the strong arm of the law. 

Government should assist in this great educational work. The 
State is rapidly becoming, for the whole country, the head and centre 
of education; in Scotland it has already assumed this important 
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function by the establishment of a national system. With the 
assumption of this great educational position in a country, Govern- 
ment becomes bound to the fulfilment of certain educational duties, 
Of these duties, beyond dispute, the first in time and the highest in 
importance is the educating of the educators. As Professor Pillans 
said nearly fifty years ago, such professional training of teachers 
“is not only an indispensable accompaniment, but a preliminary 
condition, in any attempt that may be made to introduce a system of 
national education.”’ Government has made one great step in the 
right direction. It has at last reached the idea that the education of 
the people is one of the duties belonging to the State, and that 
provision for it is, at least, a wise national measure. It is one step 
towards the light. But our legislators have yet another to take, and 
to take with all speed, if they are wise and prudent. They must 
train the teachers as a class, in the principles and practice of their 
work. They must provide adequate machinery for filling the good 
premises that are being erected, with men as efficient as they can be 
made. This is the most important part, the vital heart, of the 
educational work of the future, and of the educational duties of the 
State; and surely, if our legislators are too slow or too timid to 
initiate such work, they ought, at least, to assist in any endeavour 
made by others to establish Educational Chairs and their training 
machinery, by giving a supplementary grant for their establishment 
and maintenance. 

But what is the duty of teachers themselves in this matter? 
At once and without hesitation, certainly, to help themselves! 
Heaven knows they have had, and still have, their grievances; but 
they should use their undoubted strength to rectify them, instead of 
spending it uselessly and pusillanimously in grumbling over them, 
or in calling for assistance from others that may never come. “Let 
not him that has a mouth say to another, Blow!” as the Spanish 
proverb plainly but piquantly exhorts. The educational waggon has 
too long remained in the rut of ignorance and neglect, and the 
waggoners have too long sat them down in the dirt weakly wailing 
that the Hercules of riches or statecraft is so deaf. Our teachers 
should appeal to the omnipotence of self-help. They should believe 
in the true secret of all deliverance, as given by Byron, that “those 
that would be free, themselves must strike the blow!” Common 
sense, past neglect, and present grievances would seem to plead with 
them thus :— 

If this subject of your professional training is so important as you 
say, show that you believe your own words, and prove your faith by 
your works; show that you are in earnest in your demands. You 
have now a fairer chance than ever before in the history of 


(1) ‘“* Contributions to the Cause of Education,” p. 180. 
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education. You form part of a great national system. You have 
become recognised as a great and integral part of the government of 
the State; Parliament has late, but at last, recognised your 
importance to the well-being of the country. The best minds are 
thinking of you and your work, planning for its improvement, and 
pleading your cause; the press urges your claims; the people begin 
to recognise your greatness, and to show interest in your work as 
they have never done till now. Stand together, therefore, like one 
man, for ‘‘ brothers thrive by brotherhood.” Show that you have a 
corporate unity which you have never had till now; that you 
have life, and energy, and belief in yourselves. Found one Chair of 
Education; and thus, proving your sincerity in this vital part of your 
work, become masters of your own fate. Do not wait for assistance 
from without; be self-dependent. Use what you have, and you will 
deserve to receive. Act on the- stout old maxim, “Self do, self 
have!” Assistance will assuredly follow such manly and self- 
reliant action. 

And our teachers could with ease, unaided, found one of the 
required Education Chairs. £10,000, as already said, would found a 
chair, and do something towards’ supplying its supplementary 
machinery. They can raise the money, if they set themselves to do 
it; and as Scottish teachers have a national unity not yet possessed 
by the English, let us take Scotland as our example of how it may be 
done. There were in Scotland, in 1861, more than 5,200 teachers, 
and their number must have largely increased during the last twelve 
years of increasing education. At an average of £1 each, there 
would at once be realised above £5,000. Is £1 per man too much to 
expect? I know many that will give their £10, many that have 
already promised £5, and I should look with certainty to more than 
one in the profession for their £100. The sum is thus easily 
realisable. Let each man put down his name for so much, and, if 
he cannot afford to give it all at once, let him do it ec instalments, 
extending, if necessary, over two years. 

Then our pupil-teachers should do their part, and they, as the 
young blood that will gain most by such professional stimulus, should 
show their energy and deserve their better fate by active unity for 
this purpose. There are, at this time, 3759 pupil-teachefs in Scot- 
land. At half-a-crown each, this gives nearly £500. It is for our 
educational cadets to prove themselves worthy of their higher future, 
by vigorous self-action and self-organization for this great end. 

The £10,000 named as required to found one of the Chairs of 
Education can, therefore, without any great effort, be fully realised. 
As was well urged by an eminent schoolmaster, in one of our daily 
papers, in writing on this subject; “ But croakers may say that it is 
impossible for the schoolmasters to accomplish this. ‘Impossible! 
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that fool of a word!’ Surely over five thousand teachers can, if 
requisite, raise £10,000. How is it impossible for each teacher to 
raise two pounds ? If some cannot, or will not, raise anything, others 
can more than double the amount. Let us do this alone and unaided, 
and soon men will run to the help of the strong and the determined. 
The other friends of education may be relied on to found chairs in 
all our other Universities, when the way is shown by men who can 
take their proper place, do their proper duty, and open the way of 
educational conservative progress. It is right, it is wise, expe- 
dient, necessary, possible—it should be done. Only let us say, ‘It 
shall be done!’ and the work is already virtually accomplished.”* 
There speaks the true spirit that ought to animate the breast of every 
teacher in the country, in this and all matters of professional progress. 

In plain speech, it is too true, much too true, that teaching has 
not taken the position beside other professions to which its important 
services to individuals and the country entitle it, and that it has 
never been adequately remunerated for these services. The mass of 
teachers are actually paid far less than even the collier and the 
navvy, and the recent Education Bills have made no direct provision 
for higher payment. Medicine, law, and theology have had a higher 
social status accorded them, and have received better return for 
work done; and have, accordingly, looked down on teaching, or 
kindly shown it careful patronage. It is too true, as Scott Russell 
complains, that ‘‘ pedagogy is an unpopular profession. Gentlemen 
don’t like to turn schoolmasters. Schoolmasters are ill received in 
English society ;—I much doubt if their wives are received at court. 
I fear they are set down as of the trading class, who open shops for 
selling lessons. I have spoken with excellent schoolmasters on their 
social condition: I think their social condition is quite unworthy 
of the English nation. We deem the teachers of our children lower 
than shopkeepers: we rank them as menials merely.”? This is a 
plain statement of the truth regarding the position of our teachers ; 
and it is a pressing question that should receive an answer— Why is 
it so? How is it that teachers, on whom rest more of the position, 
intelligence, power, and progress of the nation than on any other 
class, have the lowly and ill-paid position they have? Why is 
education looked down on by the other professions, when to its 
services these very professions owe so much of the honour and posi- 
tion they enjoy ? 

There are, no doubt, many causes, social and professional, for this 
unhappy, and, as regards the country and the profession, unfortunate 


(1) Edinburgh Courant of September 22, 1873. 
(2) ‘*Systematic Technical Education,” pp. 432 and 209. See also Professor Blackie’s 


address to the Edinburgh graduates, Scotsman of April 24, 1874, for an indignant and 
eloquent remonstrance on the same subject. 
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state of matters. But there is one undoubted cause, and I think the 
chief cause of all; and it is, happily, one which it lies greatly 
with teachers themselves to help to remove. The teaching profession 
has not been educated on the same platform with the other profes- 
sions that receive so much more honour. Teachers have no special pro- 
fessional training for themselves as members of a scientific and prac- 
tical profession—training that has been so wisely and so well provided 
by medicine, law, and theology. Teachers have rested content with, 
at the very best, passing through the Arts classes—it might be, taking 
high distinction in these—and then entering at once on their active 
work in life, at the very point in their education at which these 
other professions, far wiser, begin their special professional discipline 
in the principles and practice of their work, which they resolutely 
pursue, notwithstanding large expenses, till they are armed with a 
diploma of full competency ; moreover, binding themselves together, 
by hard enactments, that no man shall become one of their number 
unless fully and regularly trained, and certified to as qualified for 
active duty. Could the results to these professions, in social position, 
influence, and riches, be other than they have been—results rising 
greatly in proportion as this preparatory training is efficient, medi- 
cine notably being highest in both? They deserve the success they 
have achieved, for they have, at least, done the preparatory work that 
has helped to earn it. 

But teachers have been blind to their own interests, position, and 
advancement. They have inadequately prepared themselves for 
their work in society ; they have not, as a profession, spent a single 
hour in professional classes. They have provided no adequate 
machinery for such important preparatory discipline, as these other 
professions have done. They have, unheedingly or listlessly, allowed 
their profession to become the sick-hospital for the dilapidated and 
the unsuccessful, the blind, the halt, and the lame in everything 
else, instead of guarding their work by such thorough tests of effi- 
ciency as they have seen crowned with such success.elsewhere. And 
neglecting, as they have done, the hard, strenuous, and successful 
measures. that have been adopted by others, they stand apart in 
meekness or defiance, and complain that they are despised and 
rejected of men! The treatment they have received is, in large 
measure, what they have deserved, as compared with their more 
successful rivals. As they have sown, so have they reaped; or, 
rather, as they have neglected to sow, so: have they reaped weeds 
and poverty ; and their present mean estate is but the natural result 
of their past history. I speak thus, because I believe it to be one 
undoubted cause of the contrast between the educational and other 
professions as to social estimate. The one has done nothing, as a 
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profession, to secure professional fitness; the others have done 
much, and have prospered accordingly. 

But this neglect on the part of teachers reaches still deeper. I 
have characterised teaching throughout as a profession, but I fear 
this claim may be contested. Is teaching a profession at all? Does 
the question startle our teachers? Let them try to answer it, and 
they will see the need for its being ‘asked. It has been asked, and 
it has been answered in the negative. And in this pre- 
dicament—surely humbling enough—teaching will remain until 
teachers become wiser, and do for their calling what has been done 

-so successfully for others. Teachers themselves should take the 
initiative in providing for themselves especial professional education, 
ample enough in extent and high enough in standing, alongside of 
the other professions, and amidst the same elements of learning and 
culture; they should found Chairs of Education at each of our 
universities, with all the requisite training machinery required for a 
thorough course of principles and practice in the art of educating; 
they should make attendance on these preparatory classes peremptory 
for all future teachers; they should take measures to prevent any 
practitioner engaging in the important work of education without a 
duly certified diploma of efficiency; and they should adopt prompt 
and thorough means of purging the profession of inefficient and dis- 
honourable workmen. 

If this is done, the influence, status, and emoluments of teachers 
are adequate and secure; and till this is done, and till teachers 
themselves take the initiative in doing it, these will remain the same 
mean and miserable things that they are. Let self-help and brother- 
hood in teachers begin the work, and sympathy, generosity, and 
enlightened self-interest in the nation will finish it. 

Wim JoLty. 
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Cuarter LV. 
A GLIMPSE OF NEVIL IN ACTION. 


Tue young gentleman to whom Everard Romfrey transferred his 
combative spirit dispatched a letter from the Dardanelles, requesting 
his uncle not to ask him for a spark of enthusiasm. He despised 
our Moslem allies, he said, and thought with pity of the miserable 
herds of men in regiments marching across the steppes at the bidding 
of a despot that we were helping to popularise. He certainly wrote 
in the tone of a jejune politician ; pardonable stuff to seniors enter- 
taining similar opinions, but most exasperating when it runs counter 
to them: though one question put by Nevil was not easily answer- 
able. He wished to know whether the English people would be so 
anxious to be at it if their man stood on the opposite shore ‘and 
talked of trying conclusions on their green fields. And he suggested 
that they had become so ready for war because of their having grown 
rather ashamed of themselves, and for the special reason that they 
could have it at a distance. 

“The rascal’s liver’s out of order,” Everard said. 

Coming to the sentence :—‘ Who speaks out in this crisis? There 
is one, and I am with him;” Mr. Romfrey’s compassionate senti- 
ments veered round to irate amazement. For the person alluded to 
was indeed the infamous miauling cotton-spinner. Nevil admired 
him. He said so bluntly. He pointed to that traitorous George- 
Foxite as the one heroical Englishman of his day, declaring that he 
felt bound in honour to make known his admiration for the man ; 
and he hoped his uncle would excuse him. ‘If we differ, I am 
sorry, sir; but I should be a coward to withhold what I think of him 
when he has all England against him, and he is in the right, as 
England will discover. I maintain he speaks wisely—I don’t mind 
saying, like a prophet; and he speaks on behalf of the poor as well 
as of thecountry. He appears to me the only public man who looks 
to the state of the poor—I mean, their interests. They pay for war, 
and if we are to have peace at home and strength for a really 
national war, the only war we can ever call necessary, the poor must 
be contented. He sees that. I shall not run the risk of angering 
you by writing to defend him, unless I hear of his being shamefully 
mishandled, and the bearer of an old name can be of service to him. 
I cannot say less, and will say no more.” 
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Everard apostrophized his absent nephew: ‘“ You jackass !” 


I am reminded by Mr. Romfrey’s profound disappointment in the 
youth, that it will be repeatedly shared by many others: and I am 
bound to forewarn readers of this history that there is no plot in it. 
The hero is chargeable with the official disqualification of constantly 
offending prejudices, never seeking to please ; and all the while it is 
upon him the narrative hangs. To be a public favourite is his last 
thought. Beauchampism, as one confronting him calls it, may be 
said to stand for nearly everything which is the obverse of Byronism, 
and rarely wooes your sympathy, shuns the statuesque pathetic, or any 
kind of posturing. For Beauchamp will not even look at happiness 
to mourn its absence; melodious lamentations, demoniacal scorn, 
are quite alien to him. His faith is in working and fighting. With 
every inducement to offer himself for a romantic figure, he despises 
the pomades and curling-irons of modern romance, its shears and 
its labels: in fine, every one of those positive things by whose aid, 
and by some adroit flourishing of them, the nimbus known as a 
mysterious halo is produced about a gentleman’s head. And a highly 
alluring adornment it is! We are all given to lose our solidity and 
fly at it; although the faithful mirror of fiction has been showing us 
latterly that a too superhuman beauty has disturbed popular belief 
in the bare beginnings of the existence of heroes: but this very likely 
is nothing more than a fit of Republicanism in the nursery, and a 
deposition of the leading doll for lack of variety in him. That 
conqueror of circumstances will, the dullest soul may begin pre- 
dicting, return on his cockhorse to favour and authority. Meantime 
the exhibition of a hero whom circumstances overcome, and who 
does not weep or ask you for a tear, who continually forfeits attrac- 
tiveness by declining to better his own fortunes, must run-the 
chances of a novelty during the interregnum. Nursery Legitimists 
will be against him to a man; Republicans likewise, after a queer 
sniff at his pretensions, it is to be feared. For me, I have so little 
command over him that, in spite of my nursery tastes, he drags me 
whither he lists. It is artless art and monstrous innovation to pre- 
sent so wilful a figure, but were I to create a striking fable for him, 
and set him off with scenic effects and contrasts, it would be only a 
momentary tonic to you, to him instant death. He could not live in 
such an atmosphere. The simple truth has to be told: how he 
loved his country, and for another and a broader love, growing out 
of his first passion, fought it; and being small by comparison, and 
finding no giant of the Philistines disposed to receive a stone in his 
foreskull, pummeled the obmutescent mass, to the confusion of a 
conceivable epic. His indifferent England refused it to him. That 
is all Ican say. The greater power of the two, she seems, with a 
quiet derision that does not belie her amiable passivity, to have 
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reduced in Beauchamp’s career the boldest readiness for public 
action, and some good stout efforts besides, to the flat result of an 
optically discernible influence of our hero’s character in the domestic 
circle; perhaps a faintly-outlined circle or two beyond it. But this 
does not forbid him to be ranked as one of the most distinguishing 
of her children of the day he lived in. Blame the victrix if you 
think he should have been livelier. 


Nevil soon had to turn his telescope from politics. The torch of 
war was actually lighting, and he was not fashioned to be heedless of 
what surrounded him. Our diplomacy, after dancing with all the 
suppleness of stilts, gravely resigned the gift of motion. Our 
dauntless Lancastrian thundered like a tempest over a gambling 
tent, disregarded. Our worthy people, consenting to the doctrine 
that war is a scourge, contracted the habit of thinking it the, in this 
case, dire necessity which is the sole excuse for giving way to an 
irritated pugnacity, and sucked the comforting caramel of an alliance 
with their troublesome next-door neighbour, profuse in comfits as 
in scorpions. Nevil detected that politic element of their prompti- 
tude for war. His recollections of dissatisfaction in former days 
assisted him to perceive the nature of it, but he was too young to 
hold his own against the hubbub of a noisy people, much too young 
to remain sceptical of a modern people’s enthusiasm for war while 
journals were testifying to it down the length of their columns, 
and letters from home palpitated with it, and shipmates yawned 
wearily for the signal, and shiploads of red coats and blue, infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, were singing farewell to the girl at home, and 
hurrah for anything in foreign waters. He joined the stream with 
acordial spirit. Since it must be so! The wind of that haughty 
proceeding of the Great Bear in putting a paw over the neutral brook 
brushed his cheek unpleasantly. He clapped hands for the fezzy 
defenders of the border fortress, and when the order came for the 
fleet to enter the old romantic sea of storms and fables, he wrote 
home a letter fit for his uncle Everard to read. Then there was the 
sailing and the landing, and the march up the heights, which Nevil 
was condemned to look at. To his joy he obtained an appointment 
on shore, and after that Everard heard of him from other channels. 
The two were of a mind when the savage winter advanced which 
froze the attack of the city, and might be imaged as the hoar god of 
hostile elements pointing a hand to the line reached and menacing at 
one farther step. Both blamed the Government, but they divided 
as to the origin of governmental inefficiency ; Nevil accusing the 
Lords guilty of foulest sloth, Everard the Quakers of dry-rotting 
the country. He passed with a shrug Nevil’s puling outery for the 
enemy as well as our own poor fellows: “At his steppes again!” 
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And he had to be forgiving when reports came of his nephew’s turn 
for overdoing his duty: ‘ show-fighting,”’ as he termed it. 

“ Braggadocioing in deeds is only next bad to mouthing it,’ he 
wrote very sensibly. ‘Stick to your line. Don’t go out of it till 
you are ordered out. Remember that we want soldiers and sailors, 
we don’t want suicides.’ He condescended to these italics, consider- 
ing impressiveness to be urgent. In his heart, notwithstanding 
his-implacably clear judgment, he was passably well pleased with 
the congratulations encompassing him on account of his nephew’s 
gallantry at a period of dejection in Britain; for the winter 
was dreadful; every kind heart that went to bed with cold feet 
felt acutely for our soldiers on the frozen heights, and thoughts 
of heroes were as good as warming-pans. Heroes we would have. 
It happens in war as in wit, that all the birds of wonder fly to a 
flaring reputation. He that has done one wild thing must neces- 
sarily have done the other; so Nevil found himself standing in the 
thick of a fame that blew rank eulogies on him for acts he had not 
performed. The Earl of Romfrey forwarded hampers and a letter 
of praise. ‘ They tell me that while you were facing the enemy, 
temporarily attaching yourself to one of the regiments—I forget 
which, though I have heard it named—you sprang out under fire on 
an éagle clawing a hare. I like that. I hope you had the benefit 
of the hare. She is our property, and I have issued an injunction 
that she shall not go into the newspapers.’’ Everard was entirely of 
a contrary opinion concerning the episode of eagle and hare, though 
it was a case of a bird of prey interfering with an object of the 
chase. Nevil wrote home most entreatingly and imperatively, like 
one wincing, begging him to contradict that and certain other stories, 
and prescribing the form of a public renunciation of his proclaimed 
part inthem. “The hare,” he sent word, “is the property of young 
Michell of the Rodney, and he is the humanest and the gallantest 
fellow in the service. I have written to my Lord. Pray help to 
rid me of burdens that make me feel like a robber and impostor.” 

Everard replied : 

“T have a letter from your captain, informing me that I am 
unlikely to see you home unless you learn to hold yourself in. I 
wish you were in another battery than Robert Hall’s. He forgets 
the force of example, however much of a dab he may be at precept. 
But there you are, and please clap a hundredweight on your appe- 
tite for figuring, will you. Do you think there is any good in 
helping to Frenchify our army? I loathe a fellow who shoots at a 
medal. I wager he is easy enough to be caught by circumvention 
—put me in the open with him. Tom Biggot, the boxer, went over 
to Paris, and stood in the ring with one of their dancing pugilists, 
and the first round he got a crack on the chin from the rogue’s foot ; 
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the second round he caught him by the lifted leg, and punished him 
till pec was all he could say of peccavi. Fight the straightforward 
fight. Hang elan! Battle is a game of give and take, and if our 
men get elanned, we shall see them refusing to come up to time. 
This new crossing and medalling is the devil’s own notion for 
upsetting a solid British line, and tempting fellows to get invalided 
that they may blaze it before the shopkeepers and their wives in the 
city. Give us an army!—none of your caperers. Here are lots of 
circussy heroes coming home to rest after their fatigues. One was 
spouting at a public dinner yesterday night. He went into it 
upright, and he ran out of it upright—at the head of his men !—and 
here he is feasted by the citizens and making a speech upright, and 
my boy fronting the enemy ! ” 

Everard’s involuntary break-down from his veteran’s roughness to 
a touch of feeling thrilled Nevil, who began to perceive what his 
uncle was driving at when he rebuked the coxcombry of the field, 
and spoke of the description of compliment your hero was paying 
Englishmen in affecting to give them examples of bravery and pre- 
ternatural coolness. Nevil sent home humble confessions of guilt 
in this respect, with fresh praises of young Michell: for though 
Everard, as Nevil recognised it, was perfectly right in the abstract, 
and generally right, there are times when an example is needed by 
brave men—times when the fiery furnace of death’s dragon-jaw is 
not inviting even to Englishmen receiving the word that duty bids 
them advance, and they require a leader of the way. A national 
coxcombry that pretends to an independence of human sensations, 
and makes a motto of our dandiacal courage, is more perilous to the 
armies of the nation than that of a few heroes. It is this coxcombry 
which has too often caused disdain of the wise chief’s maxim of cal- 
culation for winners, namely, to have always the odds on our side, 
and which has bled, shattered, and occasionally disgraced us. Young 
Michell’s carrying powder-bags to the assault, and when ordered to 
retire, bearing them on his back, and helping a wounded soldier on 
the way, did surely well ; nor did Mr. Beauchamp himself behave so 
badly on an occasion when the sailors of his battery caught him out 
of a fire of shell that raised jets of dust and smoke like a range of 
geysers over the open, and hugged him as loving women do at a 
meeting or a parting. He was penitent before his uncle, admitting, 
first, that the men were not in want of an example of the contempt 
of death, and secondly, that he doubted whether it was contempt of 
death cn his part so much as pride—a hatred of being seen running. 

“T don’t like the fellow to be drawing it so fine,” said Everard. 
It sounded to him a trifle parsonical. But his heart was won by 
Nevil’s determination to wear out the campaign rather than be inva- 
lided or entrusted with a holiday duty. 
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“‘T see with shame (admiration of them) old infantry captains and 
colonels of no position beyond their rank in the army, sticking to 
their post,” said Nevil, “and a lord and a lord and a lord slipping 
off as though the stuff of the man in him had melted. I shall go 
through with it.” Everard approved him. 

Colonel Halkett wrote that the youth was a skeleton. Still 
Everard encouraged him to persevere, and said of him : 

“J like him for holding to his work after the strain’s over. That 
tells the man.” 


He observed at his table, in reply to commendations of his 
nephew : 

“‘ Nevil’s leak is his political craze, and that seems to be going; I 
hope it is. You can’t rear a man on politics. When I was of his age 
Inever looked at the newspapers, except to read the divorce cases. I 
came to politics with a ripe judgment. He shines in action, and 
he’ll find that out, and leave others the palavering.” 

It was upon the close of the war that Nevil drove his uncle to 
avow a downright undisguised indignation with him. He caught a 
fever in the French camp, where he was dispensing vivers and pro- 
vends out of English hampers. 

“Those French fellows are every man of.them trained up to snap- 
ping-point,”’ said Everard. ‘You're sure to have them if you hold 
out long against them. And greedy dogs too: they’re for half our 
hampers, and all the glory. And there’s Nevil, down on his back in 
the thick of them! Will anybody tell me why the devil he must be 
poking into the French camp? They were ready enough to run to 
him and beg potatoes. It’s all for humanity he does it—mark that. 
Never was a word fitter for a quack’s mouth than ‘Humanity.’ 
Two syllables more, and the parsons would be riding it to sawdust. 
Humanity! Humanitomtity! It’s the best word of the two for 
half the things done in the name of it.” 

A tremendously bracing epistle, excellent for an access of fever, 
was dispatched to humanity’s curate, and Everard sat expecting a 
hot rejoinder, or else a black-sealed letter, but neither one nor the 
other arrived. Suddenly, to his disgust, came rumours of peace 
between the mighty belligerents. 

The silver trumpets of peace were nowhere hearkened to with 
satisfaction by the bull-dogs, though triumph rang sonorously 
through the music, for they had been severely mangled, as usual at 
the outset, and they had at last got their grip, and were in high 
condition for fighting. 

The most expansive panegyrists of our deeds did not dare affirm 
of the most famous of them that England had embarked her costly 
cavalry to offer it for a mark of artillery-balls on three sides of a 
square : and the belief was universal that we could do more business- 
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like deeds and play the great game of blunders with an ability 
refined by experience. Everard Romfrey was one of those who 
thought themselves justified in insisting upon the continuation of 
the war, in contempt of our allies. His favourite saying that con- 
stitution beats the world, was being splendidly manifested by our 
bearing. He was very uneasy; he would not hear of peace; and 
not only that, the imperial gentleman soberly committed the naiveté 
of sending word to Nevil to let him know immediately the opinion 
of the camp concerning it, as perchance an old Roman knight may 
have written to some young aquilifer of the Practorians. 

Allies, however, are of the description of twins joined by a 
membrane, and supposing that one of them determines to sit down, 
the other will act wisely in bending his knees at once, and doing the 
same: he cannot but be extremely uncomfortable left standing. 
Besides, there was the Ottoman cleverly poised again; the Musco- 
vite was battered ; fresh gilt was added to the military glory of the 
Gaul. English grumblers might well be. asked what they had 
fought for, if they were not contented. 

Colonel Halkett mentioned a report that Nevil had received a 
slight thigh-wound of small importance. At any rate, something 
was the matter with him, and it was naturally imagined that he 
would have double cause to write home; and still more so for the 
reason, his uncle confessed, that he had foreseen the folly of a war 
conducted by milky cotton-spinners and their adjuncts, in partner- 
ship with a throned gambler, who had won his stake, and now 
snapped his fingers at them. Everard expected, he had prepared 
himself for, the young naval politician’s crow, and he meant to admit 
frankly that he had been wrong in wishing to fight anybody without 
having first crushed the cotton faction. But Nevil continued silent. 

“Dead in hospital, or a Turk hotel!” sighed Everard ; “and no 
more to the scoundrels over there than a body to be shovelled into 
slack lime.” 


Rosamund Culling was the only witness of his remarkable betrayal 
of grief. 


Cuaprer VY. 
RENEE. 


Av last, one morning, arrived a letter from a French gentleman 
signing himself Comte Cresnes de Croisnel, in which Everard was 
informed that his nephew had accompanied the son of the writer, 
Captain de Croisnel, on board an Austrian boat out of the East, and 
was lying in Venice under a return-attack of fever,—not, the count 
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stated pointedly, in the hands of an Italian physician. He had 
brought his own with him to meet his son, who was likewise dis- 
abled. : 

Everard was assured by M. de Croisnel that every attention and 
affectionate care were being rendered to his gallant and adored 
nephew—“ vrai type de tout ce qu’il y a de noble et de chevaleresque 
dans la vieille Angleterre’”—from a family bound to him by the 
tenderest obligations, personal and national; one as dear to every 
member of it as the brother, the son, they welcomed with thankful 
hearts to the Divine interposition restoring nim to them. In conclu- 
sion, the count proposed something like the embrace of a fraternal 
friendship should Everard think fit to act upon the spontaneous 
sentiments of a loving relative, and join them in Venice to watch 
over his nephew’s recovery. Already M. Nevil was stronger. The 
gondola was a medicine in itself, the count said. 

Everard knitted his mouth to intensify a peculiar subdued form of 
laughter through the nose, in hopeless ridicule of a Frenchman’s 
notions of an Englishman’s occupations—presumed across Channel 
to allow of his breaking loose from shooting engagements at a 
minute’s notice, to rush off to a fetid foreign city notorious for mud 
and mosquitoes, and commence capering and grimacing, pouring 
forth a jugful of ready-made extravagances, with mon fils! mon cher 
neveu! Dieu! and similar fiddlededee. These were matters for 
women to do, if they chose : women and Frenchmen were much of a 
pattern. Moreover, he knew the hotel this comte de Croisnel was 
staying at. He gasped at the name of it: he had rather encounter a 
grisly bear than a mosquito any night of his life, for no stretch of 
cunning outwits a mosquito; and enlarging on the qualities of the 
terrific insect, he vowed it was damnation without trial or judgment. 

Eventually Mrs. Culling’s departure was permitted. He argued, 
“Why go? the fellow’s comfortable, getting himself together, and 
you say the French are good nurses.” But her entreaties to go 
were vehement, though Venice had no happy place in her recollec- 
tions, and he withheld his objections to her going. For him, the 
fields forbade it. He sent hearty messages to Nevil, and that was 
enough, considering that the young dog of ‘ Humanity’ had clearly 
been running out of his way to catch a jaundice, and was bereaving 
his houses of the matronly government, deprived of which they were 
all of them likely soon to be at sixes and sevens with disorderly 
lacqueys, peccant maids and cooks in hysterics. 

Now, if the master of his fortunes had come to Venice !—Nevil 
started the supposition in his mind often after hope had sunk. 
—Everard would have seen a young sailor and a soldier the thinner 
for wear, reclining in a gondola half the day, fanned by a brunette 
of the fine lineaments of the good blood of France. She chattered 
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snatches of Venetian caught from the gondoliers, she was like a 
delicate cup of crystal brimming with the beauty of the place, and 
making one of them drink in all his impressions through her. Her 
features had the soft irregularities which run to rarities of beauty, as 
the ripple rocks the light ; mouth, eyes, brows, nostrils, and bloomy 
cheeks played into one another liquidly ; thought flew, tongue fol- 
lowed, and the flash of meaning quivered over them like night- 
lightning. Or oftener, to speak truth, tongue flew, thought followed : 
her age was but newly seventeen, and she was French. 

Her name was Renée. She was the only daughter of the comte 
de Croisnel. Her brother Roland owed his life to Nevil, this Eng- 
lishman proud of a French name—Nevil Beauchamp. If there was 
any warm feeling below the unruffled surface of the girl’s deliberate 
eyes while gazing on him, it was that he who had saved her brother 
must be nearly brother himself, yet was not quite, yet must be loved, 
yet not approached. He was her brother’s brother-in-arms, brother- 
in-heart, not hers, yet hers through her brother. His French name 
rescued him from foreignness. He spoke her language with a 
piquant accent, unlike the pitiable English. Unlike them, he was 
gracious, and could be soft and quick. The battle-scarlet, battle- 
black, Roland’s tales of him threw round him in her imagination, 
made his gentleness a surprise. If, then, he was hers through her 
brother, what was she to him? The question did not spring clearly 
within her, though she was alive to every gradual change of manner 
towards the convalescent necessitated by the laws overawing her sex. 

Venice was the French girl’s dream. She was realizing it hungrily, 
revelling in it, anatomizing it, picking it to pieces, reviewing it, com- 
paring her work with the original, and the original with her first 
conception, until beautiful sad Venice threatened to be no more her 
dream, and in dread of disenchantment she tried to take impressions 
humbly, really tasked herself not to analyze, not to dictate from a 
French footing, not to scorn. Not to be petulant with objects dis- 
appointing her, was an impossible task. She could not consent toa 
compromise with the people, the merchandise, the odours of the city. 
Gliding in the gondola through the narrow canals at low tide, she 
leaned back simulating stupor, with one word—vVenezia! Her 
brother was commanded to smoke: ‘“‘ Fumez, fumez, Roland!” As 
soon as the steel-crested prow had pushed into her Paradise of the 
Canal Grande, she quietly shrouded her hair from tobacco, and 
called upon rapture to recompense her for her sufferings. The black 
gondola was unendurable to her. She had accompanied her father 
to the Accademia, and mused on the golden Venetian streets of 
Carpaccio: she must have an open gondola to decorate in his 
manner, gaily, splendidly, and mock at her efforts—a warning to all 
that might hope to improve the prevailing gloom and squalor by 
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levying contributions upon the Merceria! Her most constant 
admiration was for the English lord who used once to ride on the 
Lido sands and visit the Armenian convent—a lord and a poet. 

This was to be infinitely more than a naval lieutenant. But Nevil 
claimed her as little personally as he allowed her to be claimed by 
another. The graces of her freaks of petulance and airy whims, her 
sprightly jets of wilfulness, fleeting frowns of contempt, imperious 
decisions, were all beautiful, like silver-shifting waves, in this lus- 
trous planet of her pure freedom; and if you will seize the divine 
conception of Artemis, and own the goddess French, you will under- 
stand his feelings. 

But though he admired fervently, and danced obediently to her 
tunes, Nevil could not hear injustice done to a people or historical 
poetic city without trying hard to right the mind guilty of it. A 
newspaper correspondent, a Mr. John Holles, lingering on his road 
home from the army, put him on the track of an Englishman’s books 
touching the spirit as well as the stones of Venice, and Nevil 
thanked him when he had turned some of the leaves. 

The study of the books to school Renée was pursued, like the 
Bianchina’s sleep, in gondoletta, and was not unlike it at intervals. A 
translated sentence was the key to a reverie. Renée leaned back, 
meditating ; he forward, the book on his knee; Roland left them to 
themselves, and spied for the Bianchina behind the window-bars. 
The count was in the churches or the Galleries. Renée thought she 
began to comprehend the spirit of Venice, and chid her rebellious- 
ness. 

‘‘But our Venice was the Venice of the decadence, then! ” she 
said, complaining. Nevil read on, distrustful of the perspicuity of 
his own ideas. 

“Ah, but,” said she, “when these Venetians were rough men 
chanting like our Huguenots, how cold it must have been here ! ” 

She hoped she was not very wrong in preferring the times of the 
great Venetian painters and martial doges to that period of faith 
and stone-cutting. What was done then might be beautiful, but the 
life was monotonous; she insisted that it was Huguenot; harsh, 
nasal, sombre, insolent, self-sufficient. Her eyes lightened for the 
flashing colours and pageantries, and the threads of desperate 
adventure crossing the rii to this and that palace-door and bal- 
cony, like faint blood-streaks ; the times of Venice in full flower. 
She reasoned against the hard, eloquent Englishman of the books. 
“But we are known by our fruits, are we not? and the Venice I 
admire was surely the fruit of these stone-cutters chanting hymns of 
faith; it could not but be: and if it deserved, as he says, to die dis- 
graced, I think we:should go back to them and ask them whether 
their minds were as pure and holy as he supposes.””’ Her French 
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wits would not be subdued. Nevil pointed to the palaces. “Pride,” 
said she. He argued that the original Venetians were not respon- 
sible for their offspring. ‘‘ You say it ?” she cried, “ you, of an old 
race? Oh, no; you do not feel it!” and the trembling fervour of 
her voice convinced him that he did not, could not. 

Renée said: “I know my ancestors are bound up in me, by my 
sentiments towards them; and so do you, M. Nevil. We shame 
them if we fail in courage and honour. Isit notso? If we break 
a single pledged word we cast shame on them. Why, that makes us 
what we are; that is our distinction: we dare not be weak if we 
would. And therefore when Venice is reproached with avarice and 
luxury, I choose to say—what do we hear of the children of misers ? 
and I say I am certain that those old cold Huguenot stonecutters 
were proud and grasping. I am sure they were, and they shall share 
the blame.” 

Nevil plunged into his volume. 

He called on Roland for an opinion. 

“ Friend,” said Roland, “opinions may differ: mine is, consider- 
ing the defences of the windows, that the only way into these houses 
or out of them bodily was the doorway.” 

Roland complimented his sister and friend on the prosecution of 
their studies: he could not understand a word of the subject, and 
yawning, he begged permission to be allowed to land and join the 
gondola at a distant quarter. The gallant officer was in haste to go. 

Renée stared at her brother. He saw nothing; he said a word to 
the gondoliers, and quitted the boat. Mars was in pursuit. She 
resigned herself, and ceased then to be a girl. 


Cuarter VI. 
LOVE IN VENICE. 


Tne air flashed like heaven descending for Nevil alone with 
Renée. They had never been alone before. - Such happiness 
belonged to the avenue of wishes leading to golden mists beyond 
imagination, and seemed, coming on him suddenly, miraculous. 
He leaned towards her like one who has broken a current of 
speech, and waits to resume it. She was all unsuspecting indolence, 
with gravely shadowed eyes. 

‘“‘T throw the book down,” he said. 

She objected. ‘No; continue: I like it.” 

Both of them divined that the book was there to do duty for Roland. 

He closed it, keeping a finger among the leaves ; a kind of anchor- 
age in case of indiscretion. 
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“ Permit me to tell you, M. Nevil, you are inclined to play truant 
to-day.” 

“Tam.” 

‘Now is the very time to read; for my poor Roland is at sea 
when we discuss our questions, and the book has driven him away.” 

‘But we have plenty of time to read. "We miss the scenes.” 

“The scenes are green shutters, wet steps, barcaroli, brown 
women, striped posts, a scarlet nightcap, a sick fig-tree, an old 
shawl, faded spots of colour, peeling walls. They might be figured 
by a trodden melon. They all resemble one another, and so do the 
days here.” 

“That’s the charm. I wish I could look on you and think the 
same. You, as you are, for ever.” 

“Would you not let me live my life?” 

“‘T would not have you alter.” 

“Please to be pathetic on that subject after I am wrinkled, 
monsieur.”” 

“You want commanding, mademoiselle.” 

Renée nestled her chin, and gazed forward through her eyelashes. 

“Venice is like a melancholy face of a former beauty who has 
ceased to rouge, or wipe away traces of her old arts,” she said, 
straining for common talk, and showing the strain. 

“Wait ; now we are rounding,” said he; “now you have three 
of what you call your theatre-bridges in sight. The people mount 
and drop, mount and drop; I see them laugh. They are full of fun 
and good-temper. Look on living Venice.” 

“ Provided that my papa is not crossing when we go under.” 

“ Would he not trust you to me?” 

“ Yes,” 

“He would? And you?” 

“IT do believe they are improvising an operetta on the second 
bridge.” 

“You trust yourself willingly ?”’ 

“As to my second brother. You hear them? How delightfully 
quick and spontaneous they are! Ah, silly creatures! they have 
stopped. They might have held it on for us while we were 
passing.” 

“ Where would the naturalness have been then ?”’ 

“Perhaps, M. Nevil, I do want commanding. I am wilful. Half 
my days will be spent in fits of remorse, I begin to think.” 

“Come to me to be forgiven.” 

“Shall I? I should be forgiven too readily.” 

“T am not so sure of that.” 


“Can you be harsh? No, not even with enemies. Least of all 
with .... with us.” 


O for the black gondola !—the little gliding dusky chamber for 
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two; instead of this open, flaunting, gold and crimson cotton-work, 
which exacted discretion on his part and that of the mannerly gon- 
doliers, and exposed him to window, balcony, bridge, and border- 
way. 

They slipped on beneath a red balcony where a girl leaned on her 
folded arms, and eyed them coming and going by with Egyptian 
gravity. 

“ How strange a power of looking these people have,” said Renée, 
whose vivacity was fascinated to a steady sparkle by the girl. “Tell 
me, is she glancing round at us?” 

Nevil turned and reported that she was not. She had exhausted 
them while they were in transit; she had no minor curiosity. 

“Let us fancy she is looking for her lover,” he said. 

Renée added : ‘“ Let us hope she will not escape being seen.” 

“T give her my benediction,” said Nevil. 

“ And I,” said Renée ; “and adieu to her, if you please. Look for 
Roland.” 

“You remind me; I have but a few instants.” 

“M. Nevil, you are a preux of the times of my brother’s patro- 
nymic. And there is my Roland awaiting us. Is he not hand- 
some ?” 

“ How glad you are to have him to relieve guard ! ” 

Renée bent on Nevil one of her singular looks of raillery. She 
had hitherto been fencing at a serious disadvantage. 

“Not so very glad,” she said, “if that deprived me of the 
presence of his friend.”’ 

Roland was her tower. But Roland was not yet on board. She 
had peeped from her citadel too rashly. Nevil had time to spring 
the flood of crimson in her cheeks, bright as the awning she reclined 
under. 

“Would you have me with you always?” 

“ Assuredly,” said she, feeling the hawk in him, and trying to 
baffle him by fluttering. 

“‘ Always ? for ever? and—listen—give me a title i 

Renée sang out to Roland like a bird in distress, and had some 
trouble not to appear too providentially rescued. Roland on board, 
she resumed the attack. 

“M. Nevil vows he is a better brother to me than you, who dart 
away on an impulse and leave us threading all Venice till we do not 
know where we are, naughty brother!” 

“ My little sister, the spot where you are,” rejoined Roland, “ is 
precisely the spot where I left you, and I defy you to say you have 
gone on without me. This is the identical riva I stepped out on to 
buy you a packet of Venetian ballads.” 

They recognised the spot, and for a confirmation of the surprising 
statement, Roland unrolled several sheets of printed blotting-paper, 
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and rapidly read part of a Canzonetta concerning Una Giovine who 
reproved her lover for his extreme addiction to wine. 
‘Ma sé, ma sé, 
Cotanto beveé, 
Mi no, mi no, 
No ve sposer6.’ 

“This astounding vagabond preferred Nostrani to his heart’s 
mistress. I tasted some of their Nostrani to see if it could be 
possible for a Frenchman to exonerate him.” 

Roland’s wry face at the mention of Nostrani brought out the 
chief gondolier, who delivered himself :— 

“Signore, there be hereditary qualifications. One must be born 
Italian to appreciate the merits of Nostrani !” 

Roland laughed. He had covered his delinquency in leaving his 
sister, and was full of an adventure to relate to Nevil, a story 
promising well for him. 





Cuartrr VII. 
AN AWAKENING FOR BOTH. 


RENEE was downcast. Had she not coquetted? The dear young 
Englishman had reduced her to defend herself, which fair ladies, 
like besieged garrisons, cannot always do successfully without an 
attack at times, which, when the pursuer is ardent, is followed by 
a retreat, which is a provocation ; and these things are coquettry. 
Her still fresh convent-conscience accused her of it pitilessly. 
She could not forgive her brother, and yet she dared not re- 
proach him, for that would have inculpated Nevil. She stepped 
on to the Piazzetta thoughtfully. Her father was at Florian’s, 
perusing letters from France. ‘“ We are to have the marquis here 
in a week, my child,’ he said. Renée nodded. Involuntarily she 
looked at Nevil. He caught the look, with a lover’s quick sense 
of misfortune in it. 

She heard her brother reply to him: ‘Who? the marquis de 
Rouaillout? It is a jolly gaillard of fifty who spoils no fun.” 

“You mistake his age, Roland,” she said. 

“ Forty-nine, then, my sister.” 

“ He is not that.” 

“He looks it.”’ 

“You have been absent.” 


“ Probably, my arithmetical sister, he has employed the interval 
to grow younger. They say it is the way with green gentlemen 
of a certain age. They advance and they retire. They perform the 
first steps of a quadrille ceremoniously, and we admire them.” 

“What's that?” exclaimed the comte de Croiael. “ You talk 
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nonsense, Roland. M. le marquis is hardly past forty. He is in 
his prime.” 

“Without question, mon pére. For me, I was merely offering 
proof that he can preserve his prime unlimitedly.” 

“ He is not a subject for mockery, Roland.” 

“ Quite the contrary ;—for reverence !” 

“ Another than you, my boy, and he would march you out.” 

“T am to imagine, then, that his hand continues firm ?” 

“Tmagine to the extent of your capacity; but remember that 
respect is always owing to your own family, and deliberate before 
you draw on yourself such a chastisement as mercy from an accepted 
member of it.” 

Roland bowed and drummed on his knee. 

The conversation had been originated by Renée for the enlighten- 
ment of Nevil and as a future protection to herself. Now that it 
had disclosed its burden she could look at him no more, and when 
her father addressed her significantly : ‘‘ Marquise, you did me the 
honour to consent to accompany me to the Church of the Frari this 
afternoon ?” she felt her self-accusation of coquettry biting under 
her bosom like a thing alive. 

Roland explained the situation to Nevil. 

“Tt is the mania with us, my dear Nevil, to marry our girls 
young to established men. Your established man carries usually all 
the signs, visible to the multitude or not, of the stages leading to 
that eminence. We cannot, I believe, unless we have the good for- 
tune to boast the paternity of Hercules, disconnect ourselves from 
the steps we have mounted; not even, the priests inform us, if we 
are ascending to heaven; we carry them beyond the grave. How- 
ever, it seems that our excellent marquis contrives to keep them 
concealed, and he is ready to face marriage—the Grandest Inquisitor, 
next to Death. Two furious matchmakers—our country, beautiful 
France, abounds in them—met one day ; they were a comtesse and 
a baronne, and they settled the alliance. The bell was rung, and 
Renée came out of school. There is this to be said: she has no 
mother; the sooner a girl without a mother has a husband the 
better. That we are all agreed upon. I have no personal objection 
to the marquis; he has never been in any great scandals. He is 
Norman, and has estates in Normandy, Dauphiny, Touraine ; he is 
hospitable, luxurious. Renée will have a fine hétel in Paris. But 
I am eccentric: I: have read in our old Fabliaux of December and 
May. Say the marquis is November, say October; he is still some 
distance removed from the plump Spring month. And we in our 
family have wits and passions. In fine, a bud of a rose in an old 
gentleman’s button-hole! it is a challenge to the whole world of 
youth ; and if the bud should leap? Enough of this matter, friend 
Nevil; but sometimes a friend must allow himself to be hothered. 
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I have perfect confidence in my sister, you see; I simply protest 
against her being exposed to. . . You knowmen. I protest, that is, 
in the privacy of my cigar-case, for I have no chance elsewhere. The 
affair is on wheels, The very respectable matchmakers have kindled 
the marquis on the one hand, and my father on the other, and Renée 
passes obediently from the latter to the former. In India they 
sacrifice the widows, in France the virgins.” 

Roland proceeded to relate his adventure. Nevil’s inattention 
piqued him to salt and salt it wonderfully, until the old story of 
He and She had an exciting savour in its introductory chapter; but 
his friend was flying through the circles of the Inferno, and the 
babble of an ephemeral upper world simply affected him by its 
contrast with the overpowering horrors, repugnances, despairs, pities, 
rushing at him, surcharging his senses. Those that live much by 
the heart in their youth have sharp foretastes of the issues imaged 
for the soul. St. Mark’s was in a minute struck black for him. 
He neither felt the sunlight nor understood why column and cam- 
panile rose, nor why the islands basked, and boats and people 
moved. All were as remote little bits of mechanism. 

Nevil escaped, and walked in the direction of the Frari down calle 
and campiello. Only to see her—to compare her with the Renée of 
the past hour! But that Renée had been all the while a feast of 
delusion ; she could never be resuscitated in the shape he had known, 
not even clearly visioned. Not a day of her, not an hour, not a 
single look had been his own. She had been sold when he first 
beheld her, and should, he muttered austerely, have been ticketed 
the property of a middle-aged man, a worn-out French marquis, 
whom she had agreed to marry, unwooed, without love—the creature 
of a transaction. But she was innocent, she was unaware of the sin 
residing in a loveless marriage; and this restored her to him some- 
what as a drowned body is given back to mourners. 

After aimless walking he found himself on the Zattere, where the 
lonely Giudecca lies in front, covering mud and marsh and lagune- 
flames of later afternoon, and you have sight of the high mainland 
hills which seem to fling forth one over other to a golden sea-cape. 

Midway on this unadorned Zattere, with its young trees and spots 
of shade, he was met by Renée and her father. Their gondola was 
below, close to the riva, and the count said, “ She is tired of stand- 
ing gazing at pictures. There is a Veronese in one of the churches 
of the Giudecca opposite. Will you, M. Nevil, act as parade-escort 
to her here for half an hour, while I go over? Renée complains 
that she loses the vulgar art of walking in her complaisante attention 
to the fine arts. I weary my poor child.” 

Renée protested in a rapid chatter. 


“Must I avow it? ” said the count; “she damps my enthusiasm 
a little.” 
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Nevil mutely accepted the office. 

Twice that day was she surrendered to him: once in his ignorance, 
when time appeared an expanse of many sunny fields. On this 
occasion it puffed steam; yet, after seeing the count embark, he 
commenced the parade in silence. 

“ This is a nice walk,” said Renée; “we have not the steps of the 
riva dei Schiavoni. It is rather melancholy though. How did 
you discover it? I persuaded my papa to send the gondola round, 
and walk till we came to water. Tell me about the Giudecca.” 

“The Giudecca was a place kept apart for the Jews, I believe. 
You have seen their burial-ground on the Lido. Those are, I think, 
the Euganean hills. You are fond of Petrarch.” 

“M. Nevil, omitting the allusion to the poet, you have, permit me 
to remark, the brevity without the precision of an accredited guide 
to notabilities.” 

“‘T tell you what I know,” said Nevil, brooding on the finished 
tone and womanly aplomb of her language. It made him forget that 
she was a girl entrusted to his guardianship. His heart came out. 

“ Renée, if you loved him, I, on my honour, would not utter a 
word for myself. Your heart’s inclinations are sacred for me. I 
would stand by, and be your friend and his. If he were young, that 
I might see a chance of it!” 

She murmured, “ You should not have listened to Roland.” 

“ Roland should have warned me. How could I be near you and 
not... But I am nothing. Forget me; do not think I speak 
interestedly, except to save the dearest I have ever known from cer- 
tain wretchedness. To yield yourself hand and foot for life! I warn 
you that it must end miserably. Your countrywomen... You 
have the habit in France; but like what are you treated? You! 
none like you in the whole world! You consent to be extinguished. 
And I have to look on! Listen to me now.” 

Renée glanced at the gondola conveying her father. And he has 
not yet landed! she thought, and said, “‘ Do you pretend to judge 
of my welfare better than my papa ?” 

“Yes; in this. He follows a fashion. You submit to it. His 
anxiety is to provide for you. But I know the system is cursed by 
nature, and that means by -heaven.” 

“ Because it is not English ? ” 

“O Renée, my beloved for ever! Well, then, tell me, tell me you 
can say with pride and happiness that the marquis de Rouaillout is 
to be your—there’s the word—husband ! ” 

Renée looked across the water. 

“Friend, if my father knew you were asking me !”’ 

“T will speak to him.” 

“ Useless.” 

“ He is generous, he loves you.” 
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“He cannot break an engagement binding his honour.” 

“Would you, Renée, would you— it must be. said—consent to 
have it known to him—I beg for more than life—that you are not 
averse . . . that you support me?” 

His failing breath softened the bluntness. 

She replied, “I would not have him ever break an engagement 
binding his honour.” 

«You stretch the point of honour.” 

“Tt is our way. Dear friend, we are French. And I presume to 
think that our French system is not always wrong, for if my father 
had not broken it by treating you as one of us and leaving me with 
you, should I have heard . . .?” 

“‘T have displeased you.” 

“Do not suppose that. But, I mean, a mother would not have 
left me.” 

“You wished to avoid it.” 

“Do not blame me. I had some instinct ; you were very pale.” 

“You knew I loved you.” 

“No.” 

“Yes; for thismorning ... ” 

“This morning it seemed to me, and I regretted my fancy, that 
you were inclined to trifle, as, they say, young men do.” 

“ With Renée ?” 

“With your friend Renée. And those are the hills of Petrarch’s 
tomb? They are mountains.” 

They were purple beneath a large brooding cloud that hung 
against the sun, waiting for him to enfold him, and Nevil thought 
that a tomb there would be a welcome end, if he might lift Renée in 
one wild flight over the chasm gaping for her. He had no language 
for thoughts of such a kind, only tumultuous feeling. 

She was immovable, in perfect armour. 

He said, despairingly, ‘‘Can you have realised what you are con- 
senting to?” 

She answered, “It is my duty.” 

“ Your duty! it’s like taking up a dice-box, and flinging once, to 
certain ruin!” 

“IT must oppose my father to you, friend. Do you not under- 
stand duty to parents? They say the English are full of the idea of 
duty.” 

“ Duty to country, duty to oaths and obligations ; but with us the 
heart is free to choose.” 

“Free to choose, and when it is most ignorant ?” 

“The heart ? ask it. Nothing is surer.” 

“That is not what we are taught. We are taught that the heart 
deceives itself. The heart throws your dice-box; not prudent parents.” 
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She talked like a woman, to plead the cause of her obedience as a 
girl, and now silenced in the same manner that she had previously 
excited him. 

“Then you are lost to me,” he said. 

They saw the gondola returning. 

“ How swiftly it comes home ; it loitered when it went,” said Renée. 
“There sits my father, brimming with his picture; he has seen one 
more! We will congratulate him. This little boulevard is not 
much to speak of. The hills are lovely. Friend,” she dropped 
her voice on the gondola’s approach, “ we have conversed on common 
subjects.” 

Nevil had her hand in his, to place her in the gondola. 

She seemed thankful that he should prefer to go round on foot. 
At least, she did not join in her father’s invitation to him. She 
leaned back, nestling her chin and half closing her eyes, suffering 
herself to be divided from him, borne away by forces she acquiesced in. 

Roland was not visible till near midnight on the Piazza. The pro- 
menaders, chiefly military of the garrison, were few at that period of 
social protestation, and he could declare his disappointment aloud, ring- 
ingly, as he strolled up to Nevil, looking as if the cigar in his mouth 
and the fists entrenched in his wide trowsers pockets were mortally at 
feud. His adventure had not: pursued its course luminously. He 
had expected romance, and had met merchandise, and his vanity 
was offended. To pacify him, Nevil related how he had heard that 
since the Venetian rising of 49, Venetian ladies had issued from 
the ordeal of fire and famine of another pattern than the famous old 
Benzon one, in which they touched earthiest earth. He praised 
Republicanism for that. The spirit of the new and short-lived 
Republic wrought that change in Venice. - 

“Oh, if they’re republican as well as utterly decayed,’’ said 
Roland, “I give them up; let them die virtuous.” 

Nevil told Roland that he had spoken to Renée. He won sym- 
pathy, but Roland could not give him encouragement. They crossed 
and recrossed the shadow of the great campanile, on the warm-white 
stones of the square, Nevil admitting the weight of whatsoever 
Roland pointed to him in favour of the arrangement according to 
French notions, and indeed, of aristocratic notions everywhere, 
saving that it was imperative for Renée to be disposed of in 
marriage early. Why rob her of her young springtime ! 

“French girls,” replied Roland, confused by the nature of the 
explication in his head; “well, they’re not English; they want 
a hand to shape them, otherwise they grow allawry. My father will 
not have one of her aunts to live with him, so there she is. But, 
my dear Nevil, I owe my life to you, and I was no party to this 
affair. I would do anything to help you. What says Renée?” 
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“She obeys.” 


“Exactly. You see! Our girls are chess-pieces until they’re 
married. Then they have life and character: sometimes too 
much.” 

“She is not like them, Roland; she is like none. When I spoke 
to her first, she ‘affected no astonishment ; never was there a 
creature so nobly sincere. She’s a girl in heart, not in mind. 
Think of her sacrificed to this man thrice her age! ” 

“She differs from other girls only on the surface, Nevil. As for 
the man, I wish she were going to marry a younger. I wish, yes, 
my friend,’ Roland squeezed Nevil’s hand, “I wish! I’m afraid 
it’s hopeless. She did not tell you to hope ?” 

“Not by one single sign,” said Nevil. 

** You see, my friend!” 

“For that reason,” Nevil rejoined, with the calm fanaticism of 
the passion of love, “I hope all the more . . . because I will not 
believe that she, so pure and good, can be sacrificed. Put me aside 
—I am nothing. I hope to save her from that.” 

““We have now,” said Roland, “struck the current of duplicity. 
You are really in love, my poor fellow.” 

Lover and friend came to no conclusion, except that so lovely 
a night was not given for slumber. ‘A small round brilliant moon 
hung almost globed in the depths of heaven, and the image of it 
fell deep between San Giorgio and the Dogana. 

Renée had the scene from her window, like a dream given out 
of sleep. She lay with both arms thrown up beneath her head on 
the pillow, her eyelids wide open, and her visage set and stern. 
Her bosom rose and sank regularly but heavily. The fluctuations 
of a night stormy for her, hitherto unknown, had sunk her to this 
trance, in which she lay like a creature flung on shore by the waves. 
She heard her brother’s voice and Nevil’s, and the pacing of their 
feet. She saw the long shaft of moonlight broken to zigzags of 
mellow lightning, and wavering back to steadiness; dark San 
Giorgio, and the sheen of the Dogana’s front. But the visible 
beauty belonged to a night that had shivered repose, humiliated and 
wounded her, destroyed her confident happy half-infancy of heart, 
and she had flown for a refuge to hard feelings. Her predominant 
sentiment was anger; an anger that touched all and enveloped 
none, for it was quite fictitious, though she felt it, and suffered from 
it. She turned it on Nevil as against an enemy, and became the 
victim in his place. Tears for him filled in her eyes, and ran over ; 
she disdained to notice them, and blinked offendedly to have her sight 
clear of the weakness; but these interceding tears would flow; it 
was dangerous to blame him harshly. She let them roll down, 
figuring to herself with quiet simplicity of mind that her spirit was 
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independent of them so long as she restrained her hands from being 
accomplices by brushing them away, as weeping girls do that cry 
for comfort. Nevil had saved her brother’s life, and had succoured 
her countrymen; he loved her, and was a hero. He should not 
have said he loved her; that was wrong; and it was shameful that 
he should have urged her to disobey her father. -But this hero’s 
love of her might plead excuses she did not know of; and if he 
was to be excused, he, unhappy that he was, had a claim on her 
for more than tears. She wept resentfully. Forces above her own 
swayed and hurried her like a lifeless body dragged by flying wheels: 
they could not unnerve her will, or rather, what it really was, her 
sense of submission to a destiny. Looked at from the height of the 
palm-waving cherubs over the fallen martyr in the picture, she 
seemed as nerveless asa dreamy girl. The raised arms and bent 
elbows were an illusion of indifference. Her shape was rigid from 
hands to feet, as if to keep in a knot the resolution of her mind ; for 
the second, and in that young season the stronger, nature, grafted 
by her education, fixed her to the religious duty of obeying and 
pleasing her father in contempt, almost in abhorrence, of personal 
inclinations tending to thwart him’ and imperil his pledged word. 
She knew she had inclinations to be tender. Her hands released, 
how promptly might she not have been confiding her innumerable 
perplexities of sentiment and emotion to paper, undermining self- 
governance ; self-respect, perhaps! Further than that, she did not 
understand the feelings she struggled with ; nor had she any impulse 
to gaze on him, the cause of her trouble, who walked beside her 
brother below, talking betweenwhiles in the night’s grave under- 
tones. Her trouble was too overmastering; it had seized her too 
mysteriously, coming on her solitariness without warning in the first 
watch of the night, like a spark crackling serpentine along dry leaves 
to sudden flame. A thought of Nevil and a regret had done it. 


Cuarter VIII. 
A NIGHT ON THE ADRIATIC. 


Tue lovers met after Roland had spoken to his sister—not .exactly 
to advocate the cause of Nevil, though he was under the influence 
of that grave night’s walk with him, but to sound her and see whether 
she at all shared Nevil’s view of her situation. Roland felt the 
awfulness of a French family arrangement of a marriage, and the 
impertinence of a foreign Cupid’s intrusion, too keenly to plead for 
his friend: at the same time he loved his friend and his sister, and 
would have been very ready to smile blessings on them if favourable 
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circumstances had raised a signal; if, for example, apoplexy or 
any other cordial ex machina intervention had removed the middle- 
aged marquis; and, perhaps, if Renée had shown the repugnance 
to her engagement which Nevil declared she must have in her 
heart, he would have done more than smile ; he would have laid the 
case deferentially before his father. His own opinion was that 
young unmarried women were incapable of the passion of love, 
being, as it were, but half-feathered in that state, and unable to 
fly; and Renée confirmed it. The suspicion of an advocacy on 
Nevil’s behalf steeled her. His tentative observations were checked 
at the outset. 


“Can such things be spoken of to me, Roland? I am plighted. 
You know it.” 

He shrugged, said a word of pity for Nevil, and went forth to 
‘ let his friend know that it was as he had predicted: Renée was 
obedience in person, like a rightly educated French girl. He 
strongly advised his friend to banish all hope of her from his mind. 
But the mind he addressed was of a curious order; far-shooting, 
tough, persistent, and when acted on by the spell of devotion 
indomitable. Nevil put hope aside, or rather, he clad it in other 
garments, in which it was hardly to be recognised by himself, and 
said to Roland: “ You must bear this from me; you must let me 
follow you to the end, and if she wavers she will find me near.” 

Roland could not avoid asking the use of it, considering that 
Renée, however much she admired and liked, was not in love with 
him. 

Nevil resigned himself to admit that she was not: “and there- 
fore,”’ said he, “ you won’t object to my remaining.” 

Renée greeted Nevil with as clear a conventional air as a woman 
could assume. 

She was going, she said, to attend High Mass in the church of 
S. Moise, and she waved her devoutest Roman Catholicism to show 
the breadth of the division between them. He proposed to go like- 
wise. She was mute. After some discourse she contrived to say 
inoffensively that people who strolled into her churches for the music, 
or out of curiosity, played the barbarian. 

“Well, I will not go,” said Nevil. 

“ But I do not wish to number you among them,” she said. 

“Then,” said Nevil, “I will go, for it cannot be barbarous to try 
to be with you.” 

“No, that is wickedness,’ said Renée. 

She was sensible that conversation betrayed her, and Nevil’s 
apparently deliberate pursuit signified to her that he must be aware 
of his mastery, and she resented it, and stumbled into pitfalls 
whenever she opened her lips. It seemed to be denied to them to 
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utter what she meant, if indeed she had a meaning in speaking, 
save to hurt herself cruelly by wounding the man who had caught 
her in the toils: and so long as she could imagine that she was the 
only one hurt, she was the braver and the harsher for it; but at 
the sight of Nevil in pain her heart relented and shifted, and dis- 
covering it to be so weak as to be almost at his mercy, she defended 
it with an aggressive unkindness, for which, in charity to her 
sweeter nature, she had to ask his pardon, and then had to fib to 
give reasons for her conduct, and then to pretend to herself that her 
pride was humbled by him; a most humiliating round, constantly 
recurring ; the worse for the reflection that she created it. She 
attempted silence. Nevil spoke, and was like the magical piper: 
she was compelled to follow him and dance the round again, with 
the wretched thought that it must resemble coquettry. Nevil did 
not think so, but a very attentive observer now upon the scene, and 
possessed of his half of the secret, did, and warned him. Rosa- 
mund Culling added that the French girl might be only an uncon- 
scious coquette, for she was young. The critic would not undertake 
to pronounce on her own suggestion, whether the candour apparent 
in merely coquettish instincts was not more dangerous than a battery 
of the arts of the sex. She had heard Nevil’s frank confession, and 
seen Renée twice, when she tried in his service, though not greatly 
wishing for success, to stir the sensitive girl for an answer to his 
attachment. Probably she went to work transparently, after the 
insular fashion of opening a spiritual mystery with the lancet. 
Renée suffered herself to be probed here and there, and revealed 
nothing of the pain of the operation. She said to Nevil, in Rosa- 
mund’s hearing : 

“‘ Have you the sense of honour acute in your country ?” 

Nevil inquired for the apropos. 

“None,” said she. 

Such pointed insolence disposed Rosamund to an irritable anta- 
gonism, without reminding her that she had given some cause 
for it. 

Renée said to her presently : ‘He saved my brother’s life ;” the 
apropos being as little perceptible as before. 

Her voice ‘dropped to her sweetest deep tones, and there was a 
supplicating beam in her eyes, unintelligible to the direct English- 
woman, except under the heading of a power of witchery fearful to 
think of in one so young, and loved by Nevil. 

The look was turned upon her, not upon her hero, and Rosamund 
thought, “Does she want to entangle me as well ?”’ 

It was, in truth, a look of entreaty from woman to woman, signi- 
fying need of womanly help. Renée would have made a confidante 
of her, if she had not known her to be Nevil’s, and deyoted to him. 
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“‘T would speak to you, but that I feel you would betray me,” her 
eyes had said. The strong sincerity dwelling amid multiform com- 
plexities might have made itself comprehensible to the English lady 
for a moment or so, had Renée spoken words to her ears; but belief 
in it would hardly have survived the girl’s next convolutions. ‘She 
is intensely French,” Rosamund said to herself—a volume of insular 
criticism in a sentence. 

“You do not know her, ma’am,” said Nevil. ‘ You think her 
older than she is, and that is the error I fell into. She is a child.” 

«A serpent just out of the egg is none the less a serpent, Nevil. 
Forgive me; but when she tells you the case is hopeless !” 

“‘Nocase is hopeless till a man consents to think it is; and I shall 
stay.” 

: But then again, Nevil, you have not consulted your uncle.” 

“‘ Let him see her! let him only see her !” 

Rosamund Culling reserved her opinion compassionately. His 
uncle would soon be calling to have him home: society panted for 
him to make much of him: and here he was, cursed by one of his 
notions of duty, in attendance on a captious young French beauty, 
who was the less to be excused for not dismissing him peremptorily, 
if she cared for him at all. His career, which promised to be so 
brilliant, was spoiling at the outset. Rosamund thought of Renée 
almost with detestation, as a species of sorceress that had dug a 
trench in her hero’s road, and unhorsed and fast fettered him. 

The marquis was expected immediately. Renée sent up a little 
note to Mrs. Culling’s chamber early in the morning, and it was 
with an air of one-day-more-to-ourselves, that, meeting her, she 
entreated the English lady to join the expedition mentioned in her 
note. Roland had hired a big Chioggian fishing-boat to sail into 
the gulf at night, and return at dawn, and have sight of Venice rising 
from the sea. Her father had declined ; but M. Nevil wished to be 
one of the party, and in that case ..?... . Renée threw herself 
beseechingly into the mute interrogation, keeping both of Rosamund’s 
hands. They could slip away only by deciding to, and this rare 
Englishwoman had no taste for the petty overt hostilities. “IfI 
can be of use to you,” she said. 

“Tf you can bear sea-pitching and tossing for the sake of the love- 
liest sight in the whole world,” said Renée. 

“T know it well,’ Rosamund replied. 

Renée rippled her eyebrows. She divined a something behind 
that remark, and as she was aware of the grief of Rosamund’s life, 
her quick intuition whispered that it might be connected with the 
gallant officer dead on the battle-field. 

‘Madame, if you know it too well...” she said. 

“No; it is always worth seeing,” said Rosamund, “and I think, 
mademoiselle, with your permission, I should accompany you.” 
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“Tt is only a whim of mine, madame. I can stay on shore.” 

“ Not when it is unnecessary to forego a pleasure.” 

“Say, my last day of freedom.” 

Renée kissed her hand. 

“She is terribly winning,” Rosamund avowed. Renée was in 
debate whether the woman devoted to Nevil would hear her and 
help. 

Just then Roland and Nevil returned from their boat, where they 
had left carpenters and upholsterers at work, and the delicate chance 
for an understanding between the ladies passed by. 

The young men were like waves of ocean overwhelming it, they 
were so full of their boat, and the scouring and cleaning out of it, 
and provisioning, and making it worthy of its freight. Nevil was 
surprised that Mrs. Culling should have consented to come, and 
asked her if she really wished it—really ; and “ Really,” said Rosa- 
mund ; “ certainly.” 

“ Without dubitation,” cried Roland. “ And now my little Renée 
has no more shore-qualms ; she is smoothly chaperoned, and madame 
will present us tea on board. All the etceteras of life are there, and 
a mariner’s eye in me spies a breeze at sunset to waft us out of 
Malamocco.” 

The count listened to the recital of their preparations with his 
usual absent interest in everything not turning upon art, politics, or 
social intrigue. He said, “ Yes, good, good,” at the proper intervals, 
and walked down the riva to look at the busy boat, said to Nevil, 
“You are a sailor; I confide my family to you,’ and prudently coun- 
selled Renée to put on the dresses she could toss to the deep without 
regrets. Mrs. Culling he thanked fervently for a wonderful stretch 
of generosity in lending her presence to the madcaps. 

Altogether the day was a reanimation of external Venice. But 
there was a thunderbolt in it; for about an hour before sunset, when 
the ladies were superintending and trying not to criticise the inge- 
nious efforts to produce a make-believe of comfort on board for them, 
word was brought down to the boat by the count’s valet that the 
Marquis de Rouaillout had arrived. Renée turned her face to her 
brother superciliously. Roland shrugged. ‘“ Note this, my sister,” 
he said; “an anticipation of dates in paying visits precludes the 
ripeness of the sentiment of welcome. It is, however, true that the 
marquis has less time to spare than others.” 

‘““We have started; we are on the open sea. How can we put 
back ?” said Renée. 


“You hear, Francois; we are on the open sea,” Roland addressed 
the valet. 

“‘ Monsieur has cut loose his communications with land,’”’ Frangois 
responded, and bowed from the landing. 


Nevil hastened to make this a true report; but they had to wait 
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for tide as well as breeze, and pilot through intricate mud-channels 
before they could see the outside of the Lido, and meanwhile the 
sun lay like a golden altar-platter on mud-banks made bare by the 
ebb, and curled in drowsy yellow links along the currents. All 
they could do was to push off and hang loose, bumping to right and 
left in the midst of volleys and countervolleys of fishy Venetian, 
Chioggian, and Dalmatian, quite as strong as anything ever heard 
down the Canalaggio. The representatives of these dialects trotted 
the decks and hung their bodies half over the sides of the vessels to 
deliver fire, flashed eyes and snapped fingers, not a whit less fierce 
than hostile crews in the old wars hurling an interchange of stink- 
pots, and then resumed the trot, apparently in search of fresh ammu- 
nition. An Austrian sentinel looked on passively, and a police 
inspector peeringly. They were used to it. Happily, the combust- 
ible import of the language was unknown to the ladies, and Nevil’s 
attempts to keep his crew quiet, contrasting with Roland’s phlegm, 
which a Frenchman can assume so philosophically when his tongue 
is tied, amused them. During the clamour, Renée saw her father 
beckoning from the riva. She signified that she was no longer in 
command of circumstances; the vessel was off. But the count 
stamped his foot, and nodded imperatively. Thereupon Roland 
repeated the eloquent demonstrations of Renée, and the count lost 
patience, and Roland shouted, “For the love of heaven, don’t join 
this Babel; we’re nearly bursting.”” The rage of the Babel was 
allayed by degrees, though not appeased, for the boat was behaving 
wantonly, as the police officer pointed out to the count. 

Renée stood up to bend her head. It was in reply to a salute 
from the marquis de Rouaillout, and Nevil beheld his rival. 

““M. le marquis, seeing it is out of the question that we can come 
to you, will you come to us? ”’ cried Roland. 

The marquis gesticulated “‘ With alacrity ”-in every limb. 

“We will bring you back on to-morrow midnight’s tide, safe, we 
promise you.” 

The marquis advanced a foot, and withdrew it. Could he have 
heard correctly ? They were to be out a whole night at sea! The 
count dejectedly confessed his incapability to restrain them. The 
young desperadoes were ready for anything. He had tried the voice 
of authority, and was laughed at. As to Renée, an English lady 
was with her. ‘ 

“The English lady must be as mad as the rest,” said the marquis. 

“The English are mad,” said the count; “but their women are 
strict upon the proprieties.” 

“ Possibly, my dear count; but what room is there for the pro- 
prieties on board a fishing-boat ? ”’ 

“It is even as you say, my dear marquis.’ 
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“You allow it ?” 

“Can I help myself? Look at them. They tell me they have 
given the boat the fittings of a yacht.” 

“ And the young man ? ” 

“That is the M. Beauchamp of whom I have spoken to you, the 
very pick of his country, fresh, lively, original ; and he can converse. 
You will like him.” 

“T hope so,” said the marquis, and roused a doleful laugh. “It 
would seem that one does not arrive by hastening !”’ 

“Oh! but my dear marquis, you have paid the compliment ; you 
are like spring thrusting in a bunch of lilac while the winds of 
winter blow. If you were not expected, your expeditiousness is 
appreciated, be sure.” 

Roland fortunately did not hear the marquis compared to spring. 
He was saying: ‘I wonder what those two elderly gentlemen are 
talking about ;” and Nevil confused his senses by trying to realise 
that one of them was destined to be the husband of his now speechless 
Renée. The marquis was clad in a white silken suit, and a dash of 
red round the neck set off his black. beard; but when he lifted his 
broad straw hat, a baldness of sconce shone. There was elegance in 
his gestures; he looked a gentleman, though an ultra-Gallican one, 
that is, too scrupulously finished for our taste, smelling of the valet. 
He had the habit of balancing his body on the hips, as if to 
emphasize a juvenile vigour, and his general attitude suggested an 
idea that he had an oration for you. Seen from a distance, his bald- 
ness and strong nasal projection were not winning features; the 
youthful standard he had evidently prescribed to himself in his 
dress and his ready jerks of acquiescence and delivery, might lead a 
forlorn rival to conceive him something of an Ogre straining at an 
Adonis. It could not be disputed that he bore his disappointment 
remarkably well; the more laudably, because his position was within 
a step of the ridiculous, for he had shot himself to the mark, 
despising sleep, heat, dust, dirt, diet, and lo, that charming object 
was deliberately slipping out of reach, proving his headlong journey 
an absurdity. As he stood declining to participate in the lunatic 
voyage, and bidding them perforce good speed off the tips of his 
fingers, Renée turned her eyes on him, and away. She felt a little 
smart of pity, arising partly from her antagonism to Roland’s covert 
laughter; but it was the colder kind of feminine pity, which is 
nearer to contempt than to tenderness. She sat still, placid 
outwardly, in fear of herself, so strange she found it to be borne out 
to sea by her sailor lover under the eyes of her betrothed. She was 
conscious of a tumultuous rush of sensations, none of them of a very 
healthy kind, coming as it were from an unlocked chamber of her 
bosom, hitherto of unimagined contents; and the marquis being now 
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on the spot to defend his own, she no longer blamed Nevil: it was 
otherwise utterly. All the sweeter side of pity was for him. He 
was at first amazed by the sudden exquisite transition. ‘Tenderness 
breathed from her, in voice, in look, in touch; for she accepted his 
help that he might lead her to the stern of the vessel, to gaze well 
on setting Venice, and sent lightnings up his veins; she leaned 
beside him over the vessel’s rails, not separated from him by the 
breadth of a fluttering riband. Like him, she scarcely heard her 
brother when for an instant he intervened, and with Nevil she said 
adieu to Venice, where the faint red Doge’s palace was like the 
fading of another sunset north-westward of the glory along the hills. 
Venice dropped lower and lower, breasting the waters, until it was 
a thin line in air. The line was broken, and ran in dots, with 
here and there a pillar standing on opal sky. At last the topmost 
campanile sank. 

Renée looked up at the sails, and back for the submerged city. 

“It is gone!” she said, as though a marvel had been worked ; and 
swiftly: “‘ we have one night ! ” 

She breathed it half like a question, like a petition, catching her 
breath. The adieu to Venice was her assurance of liberty, but 
Venice hidden rolled on her the sense of the return and plucked 
shrewdly at her tether of bondage. 

They set their eyes towards the dark gulf a-head. The night was 
growing starry. The softly-ruffled Adriatic tossed no foam. 

“One night?” said Nevil; “one? Why only one? ” 

Renée shuddered. ‘Oh! do not speak.” 

“Then, give me your hand.” 

“There, my friend.” 

He pressed a hand that was like a quivering chord. She gave it 
as though it had been his own to claim. But that it meant no more 
than a hand he knew by the very frankness of her compliance, in the 
manner natural to her; and this was the charm, it filled him with 
her peculiar image and spirit ; and while he held it he was subdued. 

Lying on the deck at midnight, wrapt in his cloak and a coil of 
rope for a pillow, considerably apart from jesting Roland, the recol- 
lection of that little sanguine spot of time when Renée’s life-blood 
ran with his, began to heave under him like a swelling sea. For 
Nevil the starred black night was Renée. Half his heart was in it; 
but the combative division flew to the morning and the deadly 
iniquity of the marriage, from which he resolved to save her; in 
pure devotedness, he believed. And so he closed his eyes, She, a 
girl, with a heart fluttering open and fearing, felt only that she 
had lost herself somewhere, and she had neither sleep nor symbols, 
nothing but a sense of infinite strangeness, as though she were borne 
superhumanly through space. GxrorGE Merepitu. 








